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IN HIs ARTICLE UPON THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT, 
recently appearing in this quarterly, Dr. Cobern quotes 
Sir William M. Ramsay as saying: ‘“Luke’s history is 
unsurpassed in respect to its trustworthiness.” In the 
present issue Dr. Robertson devotes a valuable and in- 
teresting paper to the consideration of Luke’s Method 
of Research, and his discussion serves to enlarge upon 
and illuminate the fact of the reliability of Luke’s writ- 
ings. One is surprised at the evidence there is to be 
found respecting his methods as a writer and historian. 
Dr. Robertson deals with Luke’s literary habits, the 
motive for his writing, his relation to the events re- 
corded, his sources, his examination of the evidence, his 
arrangement of the material, the reliability of his re- 
sults, and the stamp of his personality. No matter how 
absolutely one’s faith may repose in any Scripture, the 
human soul is so constituted that it glories in every 
added assurance and proof that its confidence rests on 
an immovable foundation. All lovers of those beauti- 
fully written portions of the New Testament that came 
from Luke’s pen will therefore thoroughly appreciate 
this marshaling of evidence as to their historical ac- 
curacy, their author’s earnest and painstaking literary 
habits, and his sincere and modest nature. 
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CHRIST HOLDS A PLACE IN THE THOUGHT OF MEN, 
but not His true place. His utterances, deeds of mercy, 
heroism, dignity, and intellectual keenness appeal 
strongly to both heart and mind; but at the same time 
His special work for the race, in His Messianic relation- 
ship to it, is largely ignored or overlooked. Nothing 
seems to escape men’s spiritual vision or mental per- 
ception more easily than the essential nature of the 
redemptive work of Jesus. Humanity, in its self- 
sufficiency resents the idea of the need of the Messiah- 
ship. Very naturally, therefore, many even deny that 
He Himself had any such consciousness, or, if He did 
have, they contend it was that of a merely formal and 
subordinate relationship. In Professor Vos we have 
a scholar who has devoted much study to the question 
of the Messiahship of Jesus. His present paper, The 
Messiahship Formal or Essential to the Mind of Jesus, 
takes up the question of Christ’s own attitude in the 
matter. After setting forth various antagonistic views, 
this article proceeds, with the same logical reasoning 
that has characterized the writer’s previous papers in 
this periodical, to show why, to the mind of Jesus 
Himself, His Messiahship was essential. It becomes 
plain that any other view of His human experience be- 
comes insufficient of meaning to man and vague in 
appeal to his rational nature. 


ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING OBSERVATIONS THAT HAVE 
been made in connection with the present great wave of 
spiritism is the lack of unanimity on the part of the 
church in meeting it. From ministers and other Chris- 
tian leaders come diverse theories to explain spiritism 
itself, and various suggestions as to the best attitude 
toward its teachings. But all agree that the phenomenal 
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public interest in the subject presents to the church a 
very real problem. On this account we have asked 
Mr. Wyckoff to defer the second of his unusual and 
valuable articles upon Christian Science in order to give 
in this issue a paper upon spiritism, which he has been 
studying for some time; and under the caption, The 
Mediator or a Medium, he has done so. Many Chris- 
tian writers| are inclined to attribute a supernatural 
element to at least a part of the present phenomena 
which spiritism presents. Mr. Wyckoff does not discuss 
that side, but treats the weird messages and activities 
of the seances as explainable under psychological laws, 
except where outright deception and trickery are in- 
volved. 

Proceeding upon this view here, he explains that he 
is not concerned with the philosophical problem of 
spiritism, the belief in survival or immortality, the possi- 
bility of communicating with the spirit world, or whether 
all the phenomena of spiritism are fraudulent or not; but 
his thesis, as he puts it, is simply this: “The phenomena 
of spiritism do not prove its claim.” Before proceed- 
ing to support this statement he inquires into the reason 
for our present spiritistic revival, and finds three note- 
worthy factors: Loss of faith in personal immortality, 
the war with its great loss of life, and—the conversion 
of Sir Oliver Lodge to spiritism. In passing we would 
especially commend to ministers and educators his re- 
marks upon the first named factor. The attack centers 
upon the supposed genuineness of the messages to Sir 
Oliver and Lady Lodge from their dead son, it being 
held throughout that both these estimable persons bear 
their testimony with the utmost sincerity and honesty. 
It is simply a close analysis of the methods and circum- 
stances under which the alleged communications came. 
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One becomes more and more convinced as he reads, that 
Sir Oliver’s experiences are those of the bereaved fathen 
rather than of the cold, unemotional scientist. It is be- 
cause he regards the conversion of Sir Oliver Lodge to 
this cult as one of the prime reasons for its present popu- 
larity and because Sir Oliver’s experiences and views 
should have weight if those of anyone deserve it, that 
Mr. Wyckoff devotes so much of his paper to the con- 
sideration of the experiences and views of this famous 
physical scientist. 

Whether fraud might actually be proved or not is 
beside the mark; the aim here is to show that there was, 
according to the evidence submitted by Sir Oliver him- 
self, at least so much opportunity for deception that 
the critical reader will hardly accept this evidence as 
conclusive for the case of spiritism. ‘The paper closes 
by showing that the defects of spiritism are also those 
of materialism, and that it robs belief in both God and 
immortality of its essential spiritual and moral value. 


IN THIS ISSUE Dr. SIHLER CONTINUES HIS STUDIES 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era by a most 
carefully prepared paper, In the Era of Diocletian. 
It might be a most profitable thing if the story of this 
painful but decisive period in church history were read 
by both clergy and laity in these days when there are 
many adversaries, not only of the historic faith but also 
of the high civilization that it has fostered. Russia, Ar- 
menia, Korea are furnishing evidence to-day that we 
must not boast of being past the times when men who 
have professed faith in Christ have been called upon to 
seal their testimony with their lives. Fisher refers to 
experiences of the period covered by the present article 
as “the last and most formidable of all the persecu- 
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tions.” As is his custom, Dr. Sihler incorporates in his 
discussion materials he has secured only by researches 
in original sources; the writings of the time under con- 
sideration, especially those of Lactantius, are drawn 
upon directly, not only for evidence but for description. 
The comparison of the testimony of Lactantius and 
Eusebius with the treatment of this era by Gibbon in- 
vites most careful attention. 


THIS YEAR WE CELEBRATE THE TERCENTARY OF THE 
coming of the Mayflower. The very name of this little 
vessel is associated with godliness, freedom of con- 
science, civil liberty, education. No ship that has 
crossed the Atlantic since the discovery of America has 
ever been so heavily laden with the things that make for 
human destiny. Three centuries ago the Pilgrims 
brought to these shores the essential elements of the 
highest civilization and laid the foundation of civil lib- 
erty; to-day certain others who came from Europe to 
this land are being sent from these shores because their 
ostensible love of liberty and their social doctrines are 
an offense against all the Pilgrims stood for. Mr. 
Aubrey, in The Meaning of the Mayflower, reminds us 
of the ties that bind us to the Mother Country more 
closely than can formal treaties, but even more strongly 
he brings out those great spiritual principles upon which 
the Puritan colonists built. When we realize how God 
came first in the reflection and planning of the Pil- 
grims, we are not surprised at either the sublime charac- 
ter of the principles they laid down or the enduring 
nature of the institutions they founded. Over against 
this, in our own day, we are told that the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris ruled out all prayer and all recog- 
nition of God from its proceedings; should we be dis- 
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appointed if its enterprises begin to crumble, its de- 
cisions have to be changed or its terms are despised, 
while civilization itself is imperiled? Atheism is the 
very breath of anarchy. “In the Name of God, Amen,” 
began the Mayflower Compact. Mr. Aubrey visited 
America recently as honorary secretary of the May- 
flower Committee, and special delegate from the Free 
Church Council, of Great Britain. His particular mis- 
sion was to get into touch with our American churches 
so that the churches of England and America might co- 
operate in this notable celebration. Great preparations 
are being made in England, and American Christians 
should join their brethren across the sea, not only in an 
event which strengthens the bonds between two nations, 
but which offers such a unique opportunity to stress 
the importance of the religious element in national life. 


R. M. K. 
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LUKE’S METHOD OF RESEARCH 


By Proressorn A. T. Rosertson, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Southern 
Baptist Seminary 


Tue Hasirts or A Lirerary MAn 


Ir is extremely interesting to know how a literary 
artist like Luke gathered his materials and used them. 
Luke alone has a literary prologue to his Gospel (1:1-4) 
that answers also for the Acts, whether he meant it to 
do so at the time or not. It is immaterial whether or not 
Luke consciously imitated the prefaces of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Polybius or that of Dioscorides, the 
famous medical writer on plants (materia medica), and 
of Hippocrates. There are verbal parallels to one or all 
of them, and Luke does not suffer by comparison with 
any one of them. 

The preface of Luke’s Gospel “is modelled on the 
conventional lines of ancient literature,’ as is natural 
for one who undertakes to write a history. “Luke’s 
method is historical, but his object, like that of John 
(xx. 81), is religious.” ‘The point to note here is that 
it is “LLuke’s intention to write history, and not polemical 
or apologetic treatises.”* Hence he reveals his method 
of work in these opening verses of the Gospel in a clear 
manner. All that we really know about the composi- 
_ tion of early narratives concerning the life of Christ we 
obtain from these verses.* Their value is therefore in- 
estimable. With utter frankness Luke lays bare his 


Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 268. 
Tbid. 


Plummer, Commentary on Luke, p. xxxvi. 
4Plummer, op. cit., p. 2. 
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literary plan, method, and spirit. “Great historians are 
the rarest of writers.”’ Ramsay undertakes to show that 
Luke measures up to the standard of Thucydides and 
in some respects surpasses him. It is important there- 
tore to see what Luke has to say about himself and his 
habits of work. 

The preface is not only literary in structure and vo- 
cabulary, but it is also periodic in form. It is written 
in the grand style. Blass® would call it Atticistic, but 
it is enough to say that it is in the literary koine. The 
sentence’ is composed of six. members, three in the 
protasis and three in the apodosis, and they correspond 
with each other in the style of the finished literary 
writer. The language is ornate rather than colloquial. 
But, withal, it is precise, and there is not any display 
of rhetoric. There is literary skill, beyond a doubt, that 
no one but a man of real culture can show. Luke no- 
where else in his writings employs just this style, because 
elsewhere he follows more or less closely his sources. 

But we are fortunate in this glimpse of the historian 
in his study. It is not hard to see the pile of notes of 
conversation or investigation lying near at hand. Here 
are papyri rolls of previous monographs on various 
phases of the life of Christ. Luke himself sits by his 
own small desk with his own roll spread out before him. 
He writes after he has gotten ready to write and with 
all available data at hand. The papyri discovered in 
Egypt help us to reproduce the workshop of Luke who 
proved to be the greatest of all historians by the. skill 
that he displayed in the use of his materials. Renan® 
rightly terms the Gospel of Luke “the most literary of 


‘Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 8. 
*Philology of the Gospels, p. 9. 

7Op. cit., p. 10. 

*Les Bvangiles, xiii. 
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the Gospels” as well as the most beautiful book in the 
world. Sanday’ says: “St. Luke has more literary am- 
bition than his fellows.” The prologue has the aim of 
an educated man with scientific training and habits. 
“Something of the scholar’s exactness is included in the 
ideal of Luke.”*® The writer undoubtedly employs the 
same literary methods for the Acts that he mentions in 
the preface to the Gospel.” 

Luke has taken great pains to make himself under- 
stood in his prologue and has given a great deal of valu- 
able information in condensed form, but he has been 
seriously misunderstood at several points, as will be 
shown.” Luke knows that what he says must be trust- 
worthy, but he is entitled to be judged by what he 
undertakes to do, not by our theories of what he ought 
to have done. “It is necessary to study every historian’s 
method, and not to judge him according to whether or 
not he uses our methods.”** So then we must study 
Luke’s method, not that of the modern critic of Luke. 
Let Luke himself speak to us. What does he say of 
his own qualifications for his great task? 


STIMULATED BY THE WorK OF OTHERS 


“Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up 
a narrative * * * it seemed good to me also.” The 
reason is stated in a formal manner, but with perfect 
directness. The grammatical construction” is like that 
in Acts 15:24, 25: “Forasmuch as we have heard * * * 


*Book by Book, p. 

Hayes, Synoptic Gospels and Acts, p. 217. 
“Furneaux, Acts, p. 1 

"Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 7. 
*Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 17. 


“Plummer, Commentary, p. 2. The word éredymep (érel, 89, wép) is —— 


common in the ancient Greek and the LXX., but not elsewhere in the 
New Testament. In Acts 15:24 it is éei57. 
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it seemed good unto us.” How “many” had made such 
“attempts”? No one knows, but “this preface gives a 
lively picture of the intense, universal interest felt by 
the early Church in the story of the Lord Jesus: 
Apostles constantly telling what they had seen and 
heard; many of their hearers taking notes of what they 
said for the benefit of themselves and others: through 
these gospelets acquaintance with the evangelistic his- 
tory circulating among believers, creating a thirst for 
more and yet more; imposing on such a man as Luke 
the task of preparing a Gospel as full, correct, and 
well-arranged as possible through the use of all available 
means—previous writings or oral testimony of surviving 
witnesses.”** Cicero employed shorthand in the trial of 
Catiline, and shorthand was much in vogue in the first 
century A.D. Salmon” thinks that the Logia of Jesus 
(Q) was written down in notes during the life of Jesus. 
The discovery of Sayings of Jesus in the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri illustrates how this was done. 

There is no real objection to thinking of a consider- 
able number of fragmentary reports of the life and 
words of Jesus. Only the so-called apocryphal gospels 
are ruled out because they belong to a much later time. 
“Probably all the documents here alluded to were driven 
out of existence by the manifest superiority of the four 
canonical Gospels,’ Plummer” suggests, unless, for- 
sooth, Luke included Mark’s Gospel and the Logia of 
Matthew in the list, as now seems certain. The Logia 
of Matthew is largely preserved by the Gospel of Mat- 
thew and the Gospel of Luke. Mark’s Gospel, used by 

*Bruce, Luke, in Expositors’ Greek Testament, on Luke 1:4. 

“Human Element in the Gospels, p. 274. So Ramsay, The Expositor, 


May, 1907, 
“Commentary, p. 2. 
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both Matthew and Luke, has survived intact save for 
the ending. But the other sources have disappeared. 

Does Luke mean to disparage the other attempts at 
writing accounts of Jesus? He certainly does not mean 
censure since he brackets himself, “me also,” with the 
other writers." The word” for “attempted” literally 
means “to take in hand, to undertake,”’ and does not of 
itself imply failure or error. There is nothing in this 
context to suggest that previous efforts were heretical 
or unreliable. Luke does imply that they were incom- 
plete and, so, inadequate for the needs of Theophilus 
and for others like him. Theophilus had received 
instruction” of a more or less formal nature, like a 
catechumen, concerning Jesus, but Luke wishes him to 
have a fuller and more comprehensive story. Bruce” 
suggests that there was a widespread impulse to pre- 
serve in writing the evangelic memorabilia that stimu- 
lated Luke to do likewise. His active mind was seized 
with the desire to make a more adequate and orderly 
presentation of the words and deeds of Jesus while it 
was still possible to do so. In doing this great service 
he was conscious of meeting a widespread demand, the 
author’s usual sense of filling a long-felt want, that 
sometimes is true, though publishers cannot always 
know it. 

There was, therefore, “extensive activity in the pro- 
duction of rudimentary gospels,’ Bruce argues.” It 
was a time of literary activity concerning Jesus. Great 
literature is usually produced under the incentive of 


some great impulse or excitement like love, war, dis- 


Plummer, Commentary, p. 2. 
wErexelpnoar. 

~Karnxnons, 1:4. 

™0n Luke 1:1. 
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covery. New ideas spur the mind to fresh effort. The 
years at Caesarea offered Luke an opportunity for new 
research and for first-hand knowledge that set his soul 
aflame. Luke, instead of being deterred by the multi- 
plicity of efforts, was the rather incited to one more 
attempt on a more ambitious scale, one that would con- 
serve the best in all of them and thus give a richer and 
a more exact portrayal of Christ than had yet been 
drawn. That he accomplished this purpose is plain in 
respect to Mark’s Gospel which has fortunately sur- 
vived. It seems true also of the Logia (Q). It was 
all the more true of the others that have perished pre- 
cisely because Luke did his work so well. 

It is certain that Luke is not hostile to the Twelve in 
the writing of his Gospel. The book itself refutes that 
idea.” It is open to him to improve upon the words 
of others if he can. It is certain also that, though 
Luke is the friend and follower of Paul, he is not a 
narrow partisan of Paul. He cannot in the Acts be 
accused of distorting history in the interest of Paul or 
of Peter or of promoting a reconciliation between 
them.” In spite of the fact that Paul is Luke’s hero 
in the Acts, Ramsay can say:” “It is rare to find a 
narrative so simple and so little forced as that of Acts. 
It is a mere uncoloured recital of the important facts 
in the briefest possible terms.” The same thing is true 
of the Gospel. Luke is a master artist in his grouping 
of the facts, but they are facts. ‘St. Luke remains 
unconvicted of the charge of writing party pamphlets 
under the cover of fictitious history.” 


“Plummer, Commentary, p. xxxvi. 
“Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 301 f. 
=Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 20. 
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A ConTEMPORARY OF THE Events, But A ParticipANT 
IN NoneE SAVE Part OF THE ACTS 


In the “we” sections of Acts Luke was an eye-witness 
and a fellow-worker. But in the rest of the Acts and 
all of the Gospel he has to rely upon others for his 
information. This is the natural implication of his 
language about the Gospel. “Eye-witnesses and minis- 
ters of the word have delivered unto us” the story of 
“the things that have been fulfilled among us.” The 
“us” here occurring twice, is clearly not the literary 
plural, which Paul sometimes employs, but, among us 
Christians, to us Christians. ‘Christendom is the 
sphere in which these facts have had their accomplish- 
ment.”** The use of “delivered” shows that some time 
has elapsed since the events took place. Plummer says:” 
“If these things were handed down to Luke, then he was 
not a contemporary with them.” Not in the strictest 
sense, to be sure, and yet, if Luke was only forty years 
old in A.D. 60, he was ten years old in A.D. 80, old enough 
to hear echoes of what was going on in Palestine if he 
was within reach. He was more likely fifty than forty. 
Luke comes in between the first generation, of eye- 
witnesses, and the second generation, whose lives come 
wholly after the great era of the life of Christ on earth. 
For the life of Paul, he is both contemporary with all 
and participant in much of it. 

But he looks backward quite distinctly upon the 


_ story of Jesus “concerning those matters which have 


been fulfilled among us.” The perfect tense” em- 
phasizes the idea that the story has been preserved as 
well as finished. It is not clear what the sonorous verb 

*Plummer, Commentary, p. 3. 

"TTapéSooav. Cf. rapdSocrs, for tradition. 

2Op. cit. 

*TemAnpopopypevev. 
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means. Eusebius takes it in the sense of “convince,” as 
Paul does in Romans 14:5; Colossians 4:12. But Paul 
uses it of persons, not of things. Others take the word 
in the sense of “believe,” “surely believed” (A. V.), fol- 
lowing Tyndale, but that hardly seems suitable. Others 
make it “fully proved.” Bruce” suggests “fulness of 
knowledge,” but that is a bit strained. The natural way 
to take it is in the sense of “fulfill,” “complete,” as in 
2 Timothy 4:5, 17.°* Jerome’s translation is completae 
sunt. Luke writes after the close of Christ’s earthly 
ministry, and yet it is not in the dim past. 

If Luke is writing in Caesarea, he includes himself 
naturally among the “us.” He is in the midst of the 
atmosphere of the life of Jesus. At every turn he finds 
fresh reminders of word and deed of Jesus. The Chris- 
tian community in Judea still recall the wonderful 
words of the matchless Teacher.” He could not be 
insensible to his environment. ‘Though a Greek of 
Antioch, let us say, yet he was now a Christian, 
and everything that concerned Jesus interested him. 
Through the centuries since, men have made pilgrim- 
ages to Palestine to get the proper orientation for the 
study of the life of Christ. Luke had time enough to 
gratify his eagerness for details and his scholarly desire 
for accuracy. He had come to Christ from the heathen 
fold and had looked upon Christianity as the great 
moral and spiritual revolution. It is difficult for a con- 
temporary to get the right perspective. But Luke is 
a man of ability, culture, and wide sympathy. He has 
a large horizon and draws his picture on a large canvas. 
He knows that he is discussing the life story of the Man 
of the Ages. It is important that he be sure of his 
facts. 


Commentary, p. 458. 
™Like wAnpéw, Acts 19:21. 
“Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 14. 
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TALKS WITH EYE-WITNESSES 


One would feel sure that Luke would make it his busi- 
ness while in Palestine to seek interviews with important 
persons who could add bits of color to his narrative 
about Christ, if he had any idea of writing the story of 
Jesus. But we are not left to conjecture. These “eye- 
witnesses’’** were primary authorities and spoke from 
personal experience and knowledge. They saw with 
their own eyes and gave their own interpretations of 
what took place. People would be eager to tell what 
they knew of this or that incident, whether they knew 
of Luke’s purpose or not. A few questions would draw 
out much information which Luke would be quick to 
jot down. But the public preaching of the Word con- 
sisted largely in the recital of the great events in the 
life and death of Jesus, as we can see from the sermons 
of Peter and Paul in the Acts. Luke had only to make 
notes as he listened to these “‘ministers of the word,”™ 
many of whom were also eye-witnesses, to add to his 
store of oral testimony. 

_ They not only had personal experience, but they had 
also practical experience of the power of the preached 
word on human lives. Many of them had followed 
Christ from the start and were thus able to speak with 
authority. They knew the outstanding facts connected 
with the ministry of Christ from the beginning. Some 
of them may have known the still earlier details of the 
childhood, though it is almost certain that the preaching 


of the time began with the ministry of Jesus (Acts 


*Airéarat. In 2 Peter 1:16 we have éxérra: for the eager beholders 
of the majestic glory on the Mount of Transfiguration. Cf. éromrevovres 
in 1 Peter 2:12. 

*~Trnpérat tov déyov. It is hardly likely that Luke here employs 
Aéyos in the Johannine sense of the personal Word. These “under-rowers” 
had much to tell that was worth while. Cf. Luke 4:20; Acts 13:5. 

Plummer, Commentary, p. 3. 
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10:36-43). Luke later (Acts 1:1) explains that his 
Gospel treated “all that Jesus began to do and to teach.” 

The Jews lay great store by oral witness. Books 
were then expensive and scarce, in spite of the remark 
in Ecclesiastes about the making of so many books. 
People had to rely largely on the memory for the reten- 
tion of knowledge. The Jews themselves developed a 
vast system of oral law in elucidation of the written law, 
and finally came to think more of it than they did of 
the Mosaic law. Westcott and A. Wright look to the 
oral teaching as the main, if not the only, source of the 
Gospels. In this they are not sustained by modern 
research. 

But we must not overlook the fact that, when Luke 
wrote his Gospel, he had easy access to eye-witnesses 
whose testimony was of inestimable value. He himself 
speaks (Acts 21:16) of “one Mnason of Cyprus, an 
early disciple, with whom we should lodge.’ There 
were many more. Philip and his four daughters were 
in Caesarea and had but recently entertained Paul and 
his party (Acts 21:8 f.). James, the brother of the 
Lord, and all the elders met Paul and Luke in Jerusa- 
lem (21:18). Harnack* thinks that Luke did not at 
this time know the twelve apostles. He certainly knew 
Mark and his mother Mary whose home was the center 
of the Christian life in Jerusalem (Acts 12:12). It is 
possible that Mary, the mother of Jesus, was still alive. 
She may have lived in Jerusalem with James, now that 
he is a firm believer and leader. But, if Mary was no 
longer living, James may have had her narrative of the 
great events that she alone knew. Each one would have 
his own story to tell. Each would supplement the other. 
The true historian knows how to prize and to weigh 


*Luke the Physician, p. 122. 
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oral testimony. That Luke did not follow old wives’ 
fables and foolish legends is proven by the comparison 
of his books with the apocryphal lives of Jesus. 


EXAMINATION OF DocUMENTS 


Luke expressly says that “many have taken in hand to 
draw up a narrative.” It is not perfectly clear what 
Luke means by “draw up a narrative.’”*’ The word for 
“narrative” “implies more than mere notes or anec- 
dotes.”** It is a carrying through a connected story to 
the end.“ Luke draws a distinction between the oral 
testimony of eye-witnesses in verse 2 and the written 
documents in verse 1.*° Both verb and substantive occur 
here alone in the New Testament. The verb is a rare 
one in Greek literature.“ In both instances the notion 
of repetition or practice is present. Plutarch has an 
elephant practicing by moonlight from memory what his 
keeper taught him. Irenaeus describes Ezra as restor- 
ing from memory the words of the prophets. Blass,“ 
therefore, plausibly argues that Luke’s meaning must 
be this: “Since many writers have undertaken to restore 
from memory a narrative of the things which have come 
to pass among us.” The oral tradition was liable to 
pass into oblivion unless it was written down while still 
a living memory. This is probably the true idea. 

It may well be that some of the “many” themselves 
had access to written documents. Luke uses a general 
expression. But he undoubtedly means to affirm that 

*? Avard£acban Supynow. 

Plummer, Commentary, p. 3. 

»Of. Sirach, 6:35; 2 Macc. 2:32. 

“Blass, Philology ‘of the Gospels, p. 1 


“Plutarch (De Soll. Animal., xii) ; ne (iii, 21,2) and v, 1, in 


ral , 20. 
a cBlass op. cit., p. 15. The Latin and English versions vary greatly in 


the translation of this word. 
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he had access to a number of written documents con- 
cerning the life of Jesus. This statement, as already 
shown, effectually disposes of the idea that our Gospels 
relied entirely upon oral testimony. But the next verse 
shows plainly that Luke employed oral testimony also. 
He made use of both kinds of testimony, as any sensible 
man in his position would do. He has before him, as he 
writes, some of these narratives which have incited him 
to his task. 

But it is not enough to be in possession of priceless 
historical treasures, absolutely essential as this fact is 
for all historical research. The true historian cannot 
and dare not “invent” his facts save in the etymological 
sense of that word. He must find his facts before he 
writes. Research is the first step, long and patient 
gathering of the data. I may be excused a personal 
word at this point. My first book, The Life and Letters 
of John A. Broadus (1901), was written after reading 
some twenty-five thousand letters, besides other bio- 
graphical material. Before anything else was done, 
these letters had to be read, all of them. A selection 
of all that threw light upon the life of Broadus was 
made and placed in chronological order. This was the 
first step, but it was not all. What was the relative - 


value and importance of this varied assortment of 
material? 


SIFTING THE E\VIDENCE 


We can picture Luke in his study with his papers piled 
around him, papyrus rolls and scraps at every turn. 
But he is not yet ready to write his book. He himself 
tells what his next step was. He began to write only 
after “having traced the course of all things accurately 
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from the first.’** Eusebius“ takes “all” as masculine, 
a reference to the eye-witnesses and ministers. Epipha- 
nius*’ expressly says that Luke followed closely the eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the Word. This is the literal 
meaning of the verb, following closely by one’s side. 
Certainly Luke was not a constant follower of the 
Twelve from the beginning or of other eye-witnesses of 
Christ, though he probably knew some of them. Besides, 
this literal sense of this compound verb occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. “But Polybius and other 
Hellenistic authors employ the verb in the sense of 
studying, and there can be no doubt that Luke’s use is 
the same.’** Luke means that he had instituted a 
process of research in his inquiries concerning the life 
of Christ that covered “all things.” It was, therefore, 
a thorough and careful investigation that began at the 
beginning, “from the first,”*’ meaning with the birth of 
John the Baptist, as the sequel shows. “He has begun 
at the beginning, and he has investigated everything.’ 

Bruce thinks® that Luke made this research “long 
antecedent to the formation of his plan.” The tense of 
the verb is perfect and naturally bears that meaning, if 
by “plan” is meant the outline of the Gospel, not the 
purpose to write it. The idea of Luke seems to be that, 
having decided to write another and fuller narrative 
than those in existence, he first made an investigation of 
all the available material that he could lay his hands 
upon. : 


ghee dvwbev raow dxpiBis. Cf. Demosthenes, De Corona, 


liii, 334 (p. 285), mapyKxodovOnxéra Trois mpdrypacw é& dpxis. 
“TIT, 24, 15. = the Syrian translation. 
“44. Her., 51, 


“Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 18. 
“4 principio, the Vulgate has it. 
“Plummer, Commentary, p. 4. 
“Commentary, p. 459. 
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But he adds one other word” which is quite per- 
tinent. He has done it “accurately.” There is no idle 
boast in these three qualifications for his task. In a 
straightforward way Luke reveals his literary method. 
He has aimed at full research and accurate use of his 
material. He has not dumped it all out in anecdotal 
form with no appraisement of its value. He has weighed 
the worth of the information before he told it. He has 
tried to tell it as it happened. Accurate writing can 
only follow accurate investigation. In a word, Luke has 
sifted the evidence and has given us the wheat, not the 
chaff.- This is a necessary task for the historian if he is 
to be more than a mere romancer. Even Harnack,” 
though championing the Lukan authorship of Gospel 
and Acts, is still skeptical about the use of his authorities. 
“He certainly believed himself to be an historian (see 
the prologue) ; and so he is; but his powers are limited, 
for he adopts an attitude toward his authorities which is 
as distinctly uncritical as that which he adopts toward 
his own experiences, if these admit of a miraculous in- 
terpretation.” Harnack here charges Luke with giving 
a miraculous coloring to natural occurrences, when he 
was probably less disposed to do this than any man of 
his day. Luke distinctly claims accurate research. It 
is quite compatible® with this historical research and 
love for the truth that one should have a sense of de- 
corum and reverence. But Luke is not the man to be 
charged with mere credulity without proof. 

Luke does not say that the previous writers were not 
accurate. He only claims that he has covered the whole 
field and has done it in harmony with the facts as he 

50 A kptBas. 

=Plummer, Commentary, p. 4. 


*Tuke the Physician, p. 123. 
"Bruce, Commentary, p. 460. 
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could ascertain them after careful investigation. “And, 
in spite of the severest scrutiny, his accuracy can very 
rarely be impugned.’™ And the results of modern 
research confirm the justice of Luke’s claim wherever 
his works can be tested by new discoveries. 

Ruskin” has a good word about misjudging a writer: 
“Be sure that you go to the author to get at his mean- 
ing, not to find yours and to judge it afterwards, if you 
think yourself qualified to do so; but ascertain it first. 
And be sure, also, if the author is worth anything, that 
you will not get at his meaning all at once; nay, that 
at his whole meaning you will not for a long time arrive 
in any wise.” luke, like any other writer, is entitled to 
be credited with his own conception of his task. He 
disclaims being a slipshod writer in the use of his ma- 
terial. He has the Greek love for clarity and for truth. 
He has traced the story of Jesus from its origin with 
historical insight and balanced judgment. He is al- 
ready in possession of the evidence before he begins to 
write, as the perfect tense shows. He does not jot down 
scraps of information in a haphazard way as he gets hold 
of it. “Luke claims to have studied and comprehended 
every event in its origin and development.” He has 
gotten ready to write before he begins to write. 


OrpERLY ARRANGEMENT 


“To write unto thee in order,” Luke declared to be his 
purpose. What kind of “order”” is it? He does not 
say that it is chronological order, though one naturally 
thinks of that. Papias™ states that Mark’s Gospel was 


%Plummer, Commentary, p. 4. 

Sesame and Lilies, p. 15. 

*Ramsay, Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? p. 11. 
Kabets. Peculiar to Luke in the New Testament. 
SHusebius, Hist. Eccl., iii, 39, 151. 
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not “in order,” but he employs a different word,” which 
suggests military order. Luke’s word occurs in Acts 
16:4, concerning Peter’s discourse in Jerusalem about 
the events in Caesarea which Blass” interprets to be a 
full recital without important omissions, a complete 
series rather than chronological sequence. Ramsay” 
takes it to be “a rational order, making things compre- 
hensible, omitting nothing that is essential for full and 
proper understanding.” Such an order would be chron- 
ological in its main features. That is true of the great 
turning points in the Gospel most assuredly. 

As a matter of fact, both Luke and Matthew follow 
the general order of Mark’s Gospel. Matthew departs 
from it mainly in the first part and Luke in the last 
part, where each introduces new material ‘on a large 
scale. Plummer” thinks that Luke generally aims at 
chronological order and on the whole attains it without, 
however, slavishly following chronology in every detail. 
In the Acts the chronological order is plain as a rule. 
But there is no proof that Luke deliberately formed a 
scheme of theological development in the life of Christ 
and then selected his material to illustrate it. Luke 
sometimes prefers another order to the chronological, 
but it is always a systematic treatment and not a mere 
hotch-potch. 

He has a proper proportion also in his use of his 
material and writes the story with due regard to scale 
and space.“ ach event receives treatment according 
to its importance in relation to the whole. “The his- 
torian who is to give a brief history of a great period 


On dter. 
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need not reproduce on a reduced uniform scale all the 
facts which he would mention in a long history, like a 
picture reduced by a photographic process.” He must 
omit a great deal; he must seize the critical points; he 
must interpret the great personalities; he must make the 
whole vivid and give a true perspective. The outstand- 
ing feature of Luke’s Gospel is its completeness. It 
charms one with its sheer beauty and power. 

There is no discounting the artistic skill of Luke in 
his literary workmanship. He must be attacked on 
some other ground. But there is no trace of literary 
affectation or artificial whimsicalities. Lieutenant- 
colonel G. Mackinlay® makes out an interesting case 
for his theory that Luke is fond of “‘triplications” in his 
Gospel. But one wonders if Luke made conscious use 
of such a literary device. He is writing a serious his- 
tory, not mere memoirs, not a biographical puzzle. He 
is full of the historic spirit and sets forth the grand 
development of the life of Christ toward the great 
Tragedy and the grand victory of the Resurrection. 

Luke’s Gospel is the nearest approach to a biog- 
raphy” that we have, since he begins with the birth and 
carries on, at intervals, to the grand close. It is not 
only the most comprehensive, but it is also the longest 
of the Gospels. If we think of the whole course of 
Christian history in the Gospel and Acts the work is 
chronological.“ The figures are drawn with life-like 
power, and the greatest drama of human history is set 
forth with supreme literary skill. The book is a schol- 
ar’s attempt to picture and to interpret the life of Christ 
for the world at large. Theophilus is the representative 

®Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 7. 

©The Literary Marvels of St. Luke (1919). 


*™Plummer, Commentary, p. xli. 
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of this outside world beyond Palestine. Luke has su- 
preme equipment for such an undertaking by birth, 
education, and diligence. As a scientific physician he 
learned to make generalizations from specimens. So, as 
the historian, he knows how to make the miracles and 
parables of Jesus picture the Great Physician and 
Teacher. 
RELIABLE RESULTS 


Luke is able to assure Theophilus, who had already re- 
ceived technical instruction” in the matters pertaining 
to the life of Christ and whose deep interest in the sub- 
ject can be assumed, that he can feel confident concern- 
ing “the certainty” of the new narrative. Luke wrote 
pointedly “that thou mightiest know the certainty con- 
cerning the things wherein thou wast instructed.” 
Theophilus had received many details’’ about the vari- 
ous events which the ministers of the word had related 
to Luke.” Now he will have the same full knowledge” 
that the Christians in Judea have enjoyed, with the ad- 
vantage that he will have it in a comprehensive and 
unified treatise that will preserve in written form much 
that would else be perishable.” Luke may not have 
perceived what a treasure for mankind he had prepared, 
but he wishes Theophilus to understand “that the faith 
which he has embraced has an impregnable historical 
foundation.” 

There is a solemn emphasis in the conclusion of 
Luke’s preface. Harnack™ admits, as we have seen, that 

“KarnxnOys. This verb is used in 21:21 of wrong information, but 


that is not the essential idea as Blass (Philology of the Gospels, p. 20) 
seems to think. The verb xatyxéw means to sound or din into the ears. 


™Adyot in verse 4, not zpdypara of verse 1. 
™ Plummer, Commentary, p. 5. 
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Luke “certainly believes himself to be an_ historian.” 
Ramsay” has a luminous chapter on “Luke’s History: 
What it professes to be” in his Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem? He shows that it is distinctly uncritical to 
accept the Gospel and Acts “as the work of the real 
St. Luke, the follower and disciple and intimate friend 
of Paul” and then “to write about the inadequacy of his 
authorities, the incompleteness of his information, the 
puzzling variation in the scale and character of his nar- 
rative according as he had good or inferior authorities 
to trust to.” Certainly Luke would repudiate that 
estimate of his work. “He claims to state throughout 
what is perfectly trustworthy. It may be allowed, con- 
sistently, that his information was not everywhere agree- 
ably good and complete.” Ramsay” presses the argu- 
ment of Luke to a conclusion: ‘Either an author who 
begins with a declaration such as that (in his preface) 
had mixed freely with many of the eye-witnesses and 
actors in the events which he proceeds to record, or he is 
a thorough impostor, who consciously and deliberately 
aims at producing belief in his exceptional qualifications 
in order to gain credit for his History.” “If the author 
was an impostor, his work remains one of the most in- 
comprehensible and unintelligible facts in literary his- 
tory.” 

Luke has made his bold claim. It has been viciously 
attacked by the various critics. Nothing but “the dem- 
onstration of hard facts” will clear the issue. Who is 
right, Luke or his modern critics? Enough has been 
discovered to test Luke’s accuracy in crucial and im- 
portant points, in the very points where he has been 

™Pp, 8-21. 

™T uke the Physician, p. 66. 
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attacked. Meanwhile, we shall assume that Luke has 
made a careful use of his material and is entitled to make 
his confident claim to Theophilus. He aims to give a 
record of the truth in both Gospel and Acts.” 


Tur STAMP OF LUKE’s PERSONALITY 


Luke was no mere chronicler of dry details. He was 
not a scrap book historian, who simply spliced together 
documents. He used literary sources as every real his- 
torian must. They influenced his style, in certain parts 
more than in others, but he put his own stamp upon all 
the material that he incorporated. Luke, unlike Shake- 
speare, reveals his personality in the Gospel and the 
Acts. “Carlyle could not write another man’s biogra- 
phy without writing his autobiography between the 
lines. No more could Luke.’ Hence we can rejoice 
all the more that Luke felt impelled (“it seemed good 
to me also”) to write. “It was such a book as a lover 
of men could write for a lover of God.”” But it is the 
self-revelation of a soul that was humble and Christ-like. 
“There are times,” said Ian Maclaren, ‘when one wishes 
that he had never read the New Testament Scriptures— 
that he might some day open the Gospel according to 
Luke, and the most beautiful po in the — men 
come upon his soul like sunrise.’ 

He was called a painter by the ancients. Plummer™ 
traces this tradition to the sixth century, to Theodorus 
Lector, reader in the church in Constantinople. He 
states that the Empress Eudoxia found at Jerusalem 
a picture of Mary the mother of Jesus, painted by Luke. 
There is, at least, this much of truth in the legend: Luke 


Rackham, Acts, p. xxxvii. 
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has exerted a profound influence upon Christian art by 
his life-like portrayals of character in the Gospel and the 
Acts. He painted with his pen, if not with his brush. 
His pictures are drawn to the life and glow with life. 

It is interesting to note that all the early writers 
assign the ox or calf to Luke, though differing greatly 
concerning the other three symbolical figures for the 
other Gospels (the man, the lion, the eagle). It is prob- 
able that Luke’s Gospel was so called* because it is 
the Gospel of propitiation, of sacrifice. The priesthood 
of Christ comes to the fore in the Gospel of Luke, and 
Jesus is pictured with the priestly attributes of sym- 
pathy, compassion, and mercy.” 

The most astonishing trait in Luke’s style is his 
versatility. He is not only the most versatile writer in 
the New Testament, but one of the most versatile of all 
historians. “He can be as Hebraistic as the Septuagint, 
and as far from Hebraisms as Plutarch.”* Certainly 
he is Hebraistic because of his Aramaic sources in Luke 
1 and 2, and Acts 1-5, but it is at least open to one to 
think ‘‘that he has here allowed his style to be Hebraistic 
because he felt that such a style was appropriate to his 
subject-matter.”** The contrast is sharpest in Luke 
1:1-4 and the rest of chapter 1 and all of 2, but we see 
it also in the Acts. 

Moffatt® sees “the literary finish of the third gospel” 
in the careful rhythm of the prologue, his versatility in 
using the “archaic semi-Biblical style” and in “leaving 
the rough translation of an Aramaic source practically 
unchanged for the sake of effect.” But the unity of 

“Ibid. 
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Luke’s style is preserved throughout both Gospel and 
Acts in his characteriste freedom of expression and in 
the range of his vocabulary.” Luke exhibits the science 
of the trained student and the skill of the artist in giving 
“an harmonious picture”” by the use of varied material. 
“St. Luke exhibits constant proof of his Greek origin 
in the substitution of more cultured terms for the col- 
loquialisms of the other synoptists, while his treatment 
of ‘Q’ is marked by various stylistic alterations.”” In 
a number of passages in the Gospel and the Acts “the 
phraseology seems to be purposely varied for no other 
reason than that of imparting a certain literary elegance 
to the narrative.”*’ Luke employs some seven hundred 
and fifty words in the Gospel and Acts not found else- 
where in the New Testament. Some of these are due 
to the medical terminology of Luke and some to the 
nautical terms in Acts 27. A few occur nowhere else 
so far as known. Norden” and Blass” see Atticistic in- 
fluence in Luke’s style, but this is not necessary. Cer- 
tainly he has a fine command of the literary koine as well 
as of the vernacular.” He is fluent, but not prolix. His 
style reveals the same finish that we saw in his research. 

Hayes” describes Luke as a musician because he is 
the first great Christian hymnologist. He has preserved 
the psalms of praise from Elizabeth, Mary, Zacharias, 
the angels, and Simeon. We do not have to think that 
Luke composed these noble songs of praise and prayer. 
But he alone has preserved them because he had a soul 
for music and for poetry. 

"Op.eit., p. 279. 

“Milligan, New Testament Documents, p. 151. 

"Op. cit., p. 149. 

“Milligan, New Testament Documents. 

“Kunstprosa, ii, p. 485 ff. 
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Carpenter” has a chapter on “S. Luke the Artist.” 
By this expression he means that he was “a master of 
style.” Style is difficult of definition. Style is the man, 
to be sure, but style varies with the subject, and style 
varies with one’s age. Stalker says that style is shaped 
by full knowledge of the subject. Certainly Luke’s 
“supreme delineation of the Saviour of the world” rests 
primarily on fulness of knowledge on the part of the 
man of culture whose heart is loyal to Jesus as Lord. 
There are abundant proofs of Luke’s artistic skill. He 
has touches that would please cultured Gentiles like “the 
good and honest heart” in 8:15." Carpenter” suggests 
that Luke’s fondness for “table-talk” (Luke 7:36 f.; 
11:37 f.; 14:1 f.) may be due to his knowledge of the 
symposia of Greek literature. Luke knows how to 
make cumulative effect by contrast, as in parables in 
rapid succession in chapters 14-18. Carpenter” shows 
that Luke is “a master of tragic irony.” He knows how 
to make the climax tell by saying just enough and no 
more. The intellectual surprise is complete and abiding. 
The story of the two disciples going to Emmaus in Luke 
24 is the most beautiful story in all the worid. It is 
told with consummate skill. Luke can depict a situation 
with supreme art. 

As a painter of short portraits Luke also excels. He 
has drawn the pictures of Jesus, Peter, and Paul on 
large canvas with the master’s hand. Luke has made his 
story vivid both in the Gospel and the Acts by the use of 
the power of personality. He understood the true 
principle of dealing with so vast a subject. He found 
Christianity According to S. Luke, pp. 189-202. 


“Kapdia xadj xai éyabi Plato and other Greek writers use ka\ds 
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the secret in personality." “His short pen pictures of 
Zacharias, the Virgin Mother, Martha and Mary, Zac- 
chaeus, and the repentant robber are masterly.’”*”” 

But, scholar as Luke is, he is also a mystic of the 
true kind. “Strange and unexpected touches occur in 
Luke’s narrative, corresponding to the astonishing and 
inexplicable psychological experiences of ordinary 
life.”’**? The proofs are many. “They yet believed not 
for joy” (uuke 24:41). “What a natural touch that 
was! ‘They believed it, and yet is was too good to be 
true.”** Carpenter’” devotes a whole chapter to “S. 
Luke the Psychologist.” It is not only fine workman- 
ship that Luke gives us; he exhibits insight into human 
nature. He knows also the ways of God’s Spirit with 
man. Carpenter’ quotes a theologian who said to him 
that Luke was the Evangelist that he should like most to 
meet. “S. John was a saint, but I think I know the 
kind of thing that he would say to me. But S. Luke is 
different. He was not a saint. He was a psychologist. 
I should like to meet him.” Loisy*” finds the chief 
charm of Luke in “a certain psychological note, a pro- 
found sense of the things of the soul.” So Luke is 
psychologist among the saints for the benefit of the 
saints. 

He is certainly a lover of mankind who fell-in love 
with Jesus. “From being interested in the singular case 
of one Paul, a travelling sophist, whose restless zeal be- 
gins to play havoc with the constitution, he passed to the 
consideration of ‘one Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul 
affirmed-to be alive’ (Acts 25:19).”**? He had the de- 
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votion to Jesus that Plutarch called pietas when a biog- 
rapher loves his subject. Luke was not a formal theo- 
logian, but he had the sense of mystery in the presence 
of Christ’s overwhelming personality. Chesterton*” 
says: “Christ had even a literary style of his own, not 
to be found, I think, elsewhere; it consists in an almost 
furious use of the a fortiori. His ‘how much more’ is 
piled one upon another like castle upon castle in the 
clouds.”” Carpenter*’’ notes that in the use of this figure 
Luke’s Gospel is in affinity with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Carpenter™ observes also how Luke understood the 
loneliness of Jesus. “One of the penalties of greatness 
is loneliness. The great artist is, perhaps, never under- 
stood by his contemporaries. The consummate Artist 
has twelve pupils, but they do not understand him. And 
the Evangelist, himself an artist, has not failed to indi- 
cate this in his picture. One of the chief impressions 
taken from the Gospel is that Our Lord lived alone.” 
As one instance, note that “it came to pass as he was 
praying by himself” (Luke 9:18). Carpenter’ does 
not claim that Luke “understood all the pathos and the 
glory of Our Lord’s life, that he was fully sensitive to 
the whole wonder of its sweetness and its tragedy and 
its triumphs,” but in Luke we learn how Jesus “experi- 
enced in the days of His flesh something of that which 
may be called, perhaps unworthily and foolishly, but not 
altogether inexcusably, the loneliness of God.”™ The 
humanity of Jesus in Luke is not the Deity of humanity 
so much as the humanity of Deity. 

1Orthodoxy, p. 269. 
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THE MESSIAHSHIP FORMAL OR ESSENTIAL 
TO THE MIND OF JESUS? 
By GEERHARDUS Vos, Professor of Biblical Theology in Princeton 
Theological Seminary 
THE various unfriendly attitudes towards the Messianic 
consciousness as a rule assume the form of historico- 
critical elimination of the facts. There exists, however, 
also another way of invalidating the objectionable 
elements. It differs from the former method in that it 
recognizes the reality of the Messianic idea in the 
life and thought of Jesus. But, since the same 
shrinking from the unwelcome implications and 
consequences of the fact is felt, the attempt is made to 
reduce the influence of the fact (the existence of which 
cannot be denied) to the smallest possible proportions. 
This attempt assumes the form of representing the 
Messianic concept as a more, or, less accidental vehicle 
of thought by which Jesus tried to convey His deepest 
religious conviction concerning His person and calling. 
As such it must be carefully distinguished from the 
essence or substance of this conviction. The latter not 
only allows of other forms of expression, but even re- 
quires them, if it is to be made intelligible to the modern 
mind and effective in present-day religion. To Jesus, 
to be sure, the Messianic way of thinking was an in- 
evitable mode of thought, because He shared with His 
age the formal concepts of religion. At the same time 
He was very far in advance of that age in His per- 
ception and experience of the ultimate realities of 
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with this inadequate traditional form. And therefore, 
in order to do Him justice, we must separate the sub- 
stance from the form and cast it into some other modern 
mould. 

In many cases, those who hold this view do not take 
the pains to point out in the actual phenomena of Jesus’ 
consciousness indications that would suggest such a 
distinction between substance and form. They absolve 
themselves from attempting this, because in their 
opinion it was not a distinction consciously drawn by 
Jesus Himself. He was naively unaware of it, that 
there lodged in His soul side by side these two things, 
the eternal essence of His religious and vocational 
experience, and the Messianic form in which this strove 
to express itself. The essence to such an extent out- 
distanced the form that, if Jesus had thought Himself 
through, He would have found it necessary to cast off 
the form and to substitute for it some other permanently 
valid category of self-interpretation. Only He did 
not thus introspectively analyze His own mind and 
never discovered that its form of expression fell far 
short of its essence. 

In other cases, however, the unsatisfactoriness of 
leaving the matter in this shape and basing the dis- 
tinction entirely on a judgment brought to bear upon 
Jesus from the outside, without seeking contact with 
His own reflection upon Himself, is realized. An 
endeavor is made to obtain historical and psychological 
support for the view advocated. In some way or 
other it is sought to introduce the distinction between 
religious substance and Messianic form into Jesus’ 
own mind as an element of self-knowledge. He Him- 
self came to feel more or less clearly that the Messiah- 
ship did not and could not cover all that He meant to be 
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and accomplish. The phenomena which are supposed 
to indicate this state of mind are the following: 

First of all, the minor emphasis which the Messiah- 
ship in comparison with other ideas receives in His 
teaching. Jesus, it is said, never dwells upon it as a 
matter of paramount interest, as He does upon such 
other things as the Kingdom, the Fatherhood of God, 
and the ethical value of man. Of these He spoke much 
and insistently, of the Messiahship little and evasively. 

But, while this is still an argument from silence, 
others go farther and endeavor, in the second place, to 
point out a positive expression on the part of Jesus of 
the sense of inadequacy with which the Messianic form 
of self-interpretation oppressed Him. He felt the 
Messiahship as a burden under which He labored and 
suffered, to which He never quite reconciled Himself, 
which never became a source of true religious joy to 
Him. 

Thirdly, however, the reason most frequently as- 
signed for the purely formal character of the Messianic 
consciousness is this, that it is believed to have sprung 
from a deeper and more fundamental consciousness, 
that of sonship. Jesus came to regard Himself the 
Messiah, because He knew Himself the Son of God. 
It is assumed that what was primary in development 
must also have been in His estimate primary in point of 
importance, what was secondary in development also 
secondary in point of importance. If Jesus only learned 
to believe in His Messiahship on the basis of His son- 
ship, then all that it is necessary to insist upon for 
religious purposes is the sonship; the other may be dis- 
carded as a mere form in which, under the historical 
limitations of Jesus’ mental life, the sense of sonship 
came to express itself. 
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In dealing with this view, the two ways of applying 
the distinction made—by bringing it to bear objectively 
upon the content of Jesus’ mind and by importing it 
subjectively into His thought—require different treat- 
ment. So far as the former method is pursued, the 
obvious answer to make is that it does not represent 
Jesus’ own judgment as to what is essential and what 
formal, but the judgment of those who apply it. There 
is no guarantee whatever, that our Lord, had He been 
led to discriminate between essence and form, would 
have drawn the line in this way and not rather have 
counted the Messiahship within the essence. The 
method is one of purely dogmatic appreciation, not of 
historical finding. It tells us what from a certain 
standpoint Jesus ought to have considered fundamental 
and what He might have treated as negligible, but it 
does not tell us what Jesus actually did assign or would 
have assigned to these categories, had the question been 
put to Him. 

How utterly subjective the procedure is may be 
seen from this, that with the various writers applying 
it, in each case precisely that is declared to be the sub- 
stance which constitutes’ the center of the writer’s own 
theological belief, and the remainder a perishable form. 
The “liberal” theologians say the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man is the substance, the Mes- 
siahship is the form. Harnack says the substance con- 
sists in three things: The Kingdom of God and its 
coming, the fatherhood of God and the infinite value 
of the human soul, the better righteousness and the 
commandment of love; the Messiahship is the form. 
Another noted professor says the substance lies in 
this: Jesus, the incarnation of God, the revealer of a 
forgiving God, thetypeand teacher of the perfect human 
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life, the source of supernatural life; the Messiahship is 
the form. It is perfectly clear that the liberal theolo- 
gians define the substance as they do, because they are 
humanitarians; Harnack defines it as he does, because he 
is a Ritschlian; the other professor defines it as he does, 
because he belongs to an evangelical church. Each of 
these writers is, of course, fully entitled to his own 
dogmatic preferential estimate, but we should not be 
asked on the basis of this to believe that Jesus was 
equally ready to make light of His Messiahship as a 
mere matter of form. 

The case becomes quite different where in Jesus’ 
own mind traces of a depreciating estimate of the 
Messiahship are sought. Here the dispute is one as to 
facts pure and simple. Is it true that our Lord places 
less emphasis upon the Messiahship than upon other 
things? Is it true that He speaks of the Messiahship 
as a drawback and a burden? Is it true that His con-— 
viction of being the Messiah was an after-development 
out of the ethico-religious sense of divine sonship? 

As to the first, it seems plain to us that the view in 
question does not sufficiently distinguish between 
making much of a matter and speaking much of the 
same. It is quite true that for a considerable period of 
His ministry Jesus spoke much more, and much more 
openly, of the Kingdom and the fatherhood of God than 
of the Messiahship. But it does not follow from this 
that His comparative silence with reference to the latter 
in any way evinces a disregard or disrespect of it in His 
estimate. On the contrary, while preserving silence in 
His verbal teaching on the subject, we find Him at the 
same time acting most outspokenly and unmistakably 
out of the fulness of His Messianic consciousness. 
Had the silence or lack of emphasis been due to low 
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valuation, then the action ought to have been in 
accord with this. It is obvious that the relative silence 
is in this case no reliable gauge for the value Jesus 
inwardly attached to the conception. It must be due 
to other causes with which we need not here further 
concern ourselves. 

When during the later period of His ministry Jesus 
breaks the silence and avows His Messiahship, this is 
not done after any half-hearted fashion, but with all 
the conviction and energy of an unfaltering mind and 
an unbroken will. Such an attitude is utterly incon- 
ceivable on the assumption of a purely formal or per- 
functory acceptance of this idea. In the last analysis 
the mistake of the advocates of the theory under review 
consists in this, that they conceive of Jesus as dealing 
with the Messianic idea as a purely theoretical quan- 
tity, as an element in a system of thought, and therefore 
readily persuade themselves that He might have held 
it in all sincerity and yet have attributed to it no more 
than formal significance. But such a theoretical thing 
the Messiahship never was nor could be to anyone 
claiming its possession for himself. Least of all could 
it be this for Jesus, who placed His whole life in the 
most absolute sense in the service of God, and to whom, 
therefore, the category under which He subsumed this 
service acquired the character of unqualified obligatori- 
ness, so as to exclude every thought of the mere formal 
or non-essential. To Jesus the Messiahship was a 
matter of the will, a matter of obedience to God, and 
to put into it anything less than the whole heart and 
mind and soul and strength, would have been in His 
view not merely to falsify the idea but to prostitute the 
office. For this reason the assertion that Jesus felt the 
Messiahship as a burden, not as a joy, is as unlike the 
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actual life of Jesus as anything could possibly be. If it 
were true, it would disclose a most serious schism within 
the religious life of our Lord. It would mean that He 
had to concentrate His energies of service upon some- 
thing into which He could not carry the enthusiasm of 
His heart. But there is nothing in the Gospel record 
that can warrant such an assumption. Not only are 
all indications of indifference and reluctance with 
regard to the Messianic function lacking, but we find 
proof of the very opposite. The one great occasion on 
which the Gospels represent our Lord as rejoicing in the 
Spirit and pouring forth His soul in jubilant gratitude 
to God, is an occasion where He reflects on His Mes- 
sianic calling and views Himself as the personal center 
of the entire process of Messianic revelation: “I 
thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
hast hidden these things from the wise and understand- 
ing and revealed them unto babes; yea Father, for so it 
was well-pleasing in thy sight; no one knows the Son 
but the Father, neither does anyone know the Father 
but’ the Son, and he to whom the Son willeth to 
reveal him” (Matt. 11:25-27). Nor must we forget that 
Jesus has derived from His Messianic calling the neces- 
sity to undergo death. This is the crowning proof that 
He did not treat the matter as an idea that could be 
entertained or discarded as the circumstances required. 
It was to Him something for which nothing else could be — 
substituted, something by which He felt absolutely 
bound in His conscience, which He could not and would 
not surrender even to escape the loss of life. The 
Messiahship was a vital concern between God and 
Himself; He clung to it with the utmost religious energy, 
carried it through without swerving or wavering to its 
bitter end. Is it seemly, we may well ask in the face of 
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this, to say that the Messiahship was a mere form, 
which we can set aside, without subtracting anything 
from the vital essence of His life and work on our be- 
half? 

There still remains in the third place the argument 
that the Messiahship must be secondary and non- 
essential because it was developed in our Lord’s mind 
out of a sense of sonship. This argument rests on a 
correct observation. Jesus Himself so represents it 
that His Messiahship is based on His sonship. In the 
passage just quoted He explains the Messianic fact 
of the commitment of all revelation to Himself from 
the more ultimate fact, that no one knows the Father 
but the Son and no one the Son but the Father. Mes- 
siahship exists because of Sonship. In the parable of 
the wicked husbandmen we trace the same relation. 
The final mission is the Messianic mission, and Jesus 1s 
entrusted with it because He is the Son, the highest and 
last whom the Father has to send. So far, then, the 
construction offered is in accord with the well-attested 
facts of Jesus’ own consciousness. He knew that His 
Messianic character did not and could not express to 
Him the ultimate essence of His personal life. There 
lay something back of it without which the Messiahship 
could never have existed, but which could exist without 
the Messiahship. When, however, we enquire beyond 
this general basis of fact into the particular nature of 
the relationship affirmed, the construction appears to 
be at fault in two respects. 

In the first place it should be observed that in Jesus’ 
statements above quoted the connection between 
Messiahship and sonship is a purely objective one. He 
means to affirm that in the sphere of reality, in the 
actual order of events, the Messiahship came to Him 
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as a divine appointment, because He was antecedently 
the Son of God. But He does not intimate in any way 
that in the subjective sphere, in the unfolding of His 
consciousness, the one grew out of the other. What the 
statements of Jesus refer to, then, is a matter-of-fact 
interdependence, not a psychical evolution. 

Equally important is the second stricture that we 
must make on the theory in question. It concerns the 
kind of sonship which Jesus objectively puts back of 
His Messiahship. According to the theory, this is 
nothing else than ethico-religious sonship, differing only 
in degree from the filial relationship to God that any 
disciple may attain in the Kingdom. It consists in the 
perfect enjoyment and the perfect reciprocation of the 
love of God on the one hand and in the perfect accord of 
obedience with the purpose and will of God on the 
other hand. It is believed that Jesus at first lived in 
this ideal ethico-religious atmosphere wholly without 
Messianic thought or aspiration and that only in course 
of time the perception dawned upon Him that, since 
He was the only one who possessed this, and since it was 
the destiny of all to attain to it, He must be called of 
God to mediate it to the others, which conviction of a 
divine calling to make men participate in His own 
ethico-religious attainment was equivalent to the con- 
sciousness of Messiahship. 

It does not require much historic sense to perceive 
that such a construction fails to do justice alike to 
Jesus’ idea of sonship and to His idea of Messiahship. 
Both ideas as here conceived are pure abstractions which 
in this form never existed. A conception of Messiah- 
ship, in which the office would be equivalent to the 
making of men perfect in a religious and moral sense, 
Jesus could never have entertained for a moment as a 
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full-orbed expression of what the Messiahship stood for. 
Not, of course, as if the task of creating ethico-religious 
values did not enter into the Messianic function as 
Jesus saw it. That is not the point; the question at 
issue is whether He could identify the Messiahship 
as such with that task and therefore infer from the 
incumbency of that task upon Himself that He must be 
the Messiah. This we must deny. The inference 
would become possible and valid only, if, in addition to 
a consciousness of perfect oneness with God, Jesus had a 
consciousness of absolute supernatural knowledge and 
power such as no degree of religious or moral perfection 
can have possibly produced in Him or led Him to be- 
lieve He possessed. Jesus expected to be the heir and 
representative of God in the most comprehensive sense, 
to sit at God’s right hand, to quicken the dead, to 
judge the world, to regenerate the universe. 

In view of all this, who does not feel that the sonship, 
adequate to furnishing the basis for such a Messiahship, 
must of necessity have been something far transcending 
the limits set for it in the theory we are considering? 
As a matter of fact the sonship to which our Lord traces 
back His Messianic commission is not something that 
we have in common with Him, not a purely ethico- 
religious relation to God, not something pertaining to 
His temporal human existence—but something unique, 
reaching back into His preexistent, premundane life; 
in a word it is nothing less than His Deity, or, strictly 
speaking, the relation which in His divine nature He 
sustains to the Father. It is that in virtue of which He 
can affirm that He alone knows God and knows God 
after the same fashion as God knows Him, with a 
knowledge that is the natural function of His sonship 
and therefore coeval with His sonship, whence also itis 
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not said that the Son has learned to know the Father, 
but that He knows the Father. Wherever the af- 
firmation of His sonship is made by Jesus Himself, or 
where it is proclaimed from Heaven by the voice of God, 
at the baptism and the transfiguration, or where it 
forms the object of Petrine confession at Caesarea- 
Philippi—in all those cases, while the Messiahship is 
connoted and included, the sweep of the title goes far 
beyond this and reaches out into the depths of the divine 
life of the Saviour. 

Now, if the sonship of Jesus be taken in this solid 
intradivine sense, and not in the attenuated moralizing 
sense to which it has been reduced by the “liberal” 
theology, the problem of the comparative importance 
or secondariness of it and the Messiahship assumes 
quite a different complexion. To be sure, it remains 
true, on this as much as on the other construction, that 
the Messiahship is the secondary thing not merely in 
the order of being but also in the order of importance. 
When seen in the perspective sketched above, it will 
have to be classed with the things that are relative, 
not with the order of absolutes. This it shares with all 
other historic things as compared with the inner life of 
God. Of the world itself in its totality and all that is 
in the world, of man, of redemption, no such absolute 
value and significance can be affirmed as it is of the 
essence of religion to affirm of God. All these things 
could not be; of God alone can it be said that He and 
the content of His life are essential in the absolute sense. 
_ To this inner divine life the sonship of our Lord belongs, 
if we give it the full meaning that He Himself ascribes 
to it. It is an absolute fact as the Godhead itself is an 
absolute reality. 


On the other hand the Messiahship is an element in 
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the world-fabric; though belonging to the highest plane 
of the world-order, yet it does not pass beyond but 
remains included in it and therefore must needs partake 
of the relativity that belongs to the world as such. It 
is the core and goal of the world-movement, and within 
this movement all things exist for its sake and converge 
towards it. Nevertheless, when we have said this we 
cannot go on and say that it is essential as God is 
essential. In a very real sense, therefore, we are bound 
to admit not only but to maintain that the Messiahship 
and the Messianic consciousness of Jesus are secondary. 
But when we say this, we have affirmed its secondary 
character in quite a different way from that in which 
the view we are criticizing would affirm it. For, not as 
compared with the Godhead and the eternal sonship, 
but as a factor in the world-process, within the sphere of 
religion itself, within the very order of salvation, within 
the historical life of Jesus, we are asked to believe that 
the Messiahship is a mere accidental form of concep- 
tion, and the ethico-religious sense of sonship, an 
element also belonging to the finite created conscious- 
ness of Jesus, the sole important essential thing. On 
our view of the matter no such conclusion can be legiti- 
mately drawn. Though undoubtedly the’ world and 
redemption might not have been, yet the world existing 
and within the terms of redemption, the Messiahship 
is a primary and essential factor. In other words, 
there are things in our relative secondary world and in 
our contingent salvation which are none the less essen- 
tial to and primary within this order of things and such 
a thing is the Messiahship of Jesus. While our Lord, 
looking back from the standpoint of His ‘earthly life 


upon His premundane eternal abode with the Father, 


could regard all this temporal Messianic task and ex- 
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perience as a fleeting episode, yet relating Himself to 
the history of the work and the plan of redemption, He 
could not but regard this same Messiahship as a cardi- 
nal fact, transcending all other world-facts in its 
intrinsic importance. 

The gist of the matter may be briefly summed up in 
the following three propositions: (1) As compared 
with the divine eternal sonship, the Messiahship is a 
secondary, relative thing. (2) As considered within the 
order of redemption, it is a primary essential thing. 
(3) As compared with Jesus’ own ethico-religious son- 
ship, the Messiahship, so far from being inferior in 
importance, occupies a higher rank. Our Lord’s whole 
human nature and all that entered into it of religious 
and ethical experience was not a thing that existed for 
its own sake; it existed and operated for the sake of His 
official calling. It was a means to the end of the Mes- 
siahship, not the Messiahship a mere form for its ex- 
pression. So long as Christians glory in the humanity 
of Jesus, not on account of what it is in itself, but on 
account of what it means for their salvation, they will 
feel bound to place the Messiahship above the ethico- 
religious sonship in the scale of values. 


Princeton, New JERsEY. 


THE MEDIATOR OR A MEDIUM 


By Rev. Atpert CLarKE Wycxorr, Pastor Reformed Church, 
Spring Valley, New York 
THE amazing and unexpected revival of interest in the 
phenomena and belief of spiritism* is one of the marvels 
of the modern religious world. It was complacently 
assumed that this ancient superstition of the childhood 
of the race had been effectually displaced by the more 
rational interpretation of its phenomena presented by 
modern science. But only those who close their eyes 
to undeniable facts, can longer be deluded by this as- 
sumption. For there is no single subject before the 
Anglo-Saxon race in which greater interest is taken. 
This is not an exaggerated statement; it is proven by 
the most reliable of all indicators of public interest, 
what the public is reading. The unusual number of 
books upon this subject coming from the presses of 
reputable publishing houses, the larger number of 
articles upon it appearing in magazines and periodicals, 
the reports of the American Library Association for 
many months showing that throughout the whole land 
two of the five most popular books have been upon the 
subject of spiritism, all combine to confirm the above 
point. There is no way of escaping the fact; once 
recognized, it challenges attention. 
2Dr. Hyslop says: “Psychic researchers have had to coin the term 
‘spiritism,’ in order to avoid the bad associations of the term ‘spiritualism.’ 
Both words refer to the same facts; but spiritism implies that these facts 
have been examined more carefully than spiritualism demands. If there 
is any difference at all between spiritism and spiritualism it lies only in 
this: that spiritism is supported by facts much better accredited than most 
of the data of the spiritualists” (Contact with the Other World, p. 426). 
Because the word spiritism is technically more correct, and because we 


are dealing with the very best accredited data, we use the word spiritism 
and its derivatives. 
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What is the cause of this curious recrudescence of 
interest in the subject of spiritism? The very magni- 
tude of this popular interest, the unusual character of 
its phenomena, the conversion of a few prominent men 
to its faith, in an age that has come to believe nothing 
impossible, tends to create the impression that there 
must have been discovered some new and convincing 
evidence which supports its claims. This belief con- 
tinues to gain currency because both the scientific and 
religious worlds seem to find themselves so utterly in- 
capable of comprehending its spread or of effectually 
meeting its evidence and arguments. ‘This, however, 
is but the price they must pay for having, through so 
many years, disdainfully ignored its existence. The real 
reason they are now making no headway in their war- 
fare against it is because they are not fighting the 
enemy upon the front where they are breaking through. 
The strongest army in the world lined up on the St. 
Mihiel sector can never stop the weakest army in the 
world from breaking through on the Flanders front. 
The strategic blunder of science and religion is that they - 
are fighting at the wrong place. 

The first item of information to be obtained is, 
Who are the enemy, and where are they breaking 
through? In other words, What is the real fundamental 
point at issue between spiritism, and science and re- 
ligion? For upon this subject science and religion 
stand together. Adopting this principle of military 
strategy, we find several closely related subjects im- 
mediately eliminated from the fray. 

We are not discussing the philosophical problem of 
the spiritual versus the materialistic interpretation of 
the universe. 

We are not discussing the belief in survival, or im- 
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mortality. One of the cleverest moves of spiritism is 
the way it contrives to create the impression that it is 
the real defender of these two historic beliefs. It is 
hardly necessary for the Christian church to point out 
the fact that spiritism borrowed both of these beliefs, 
and has no monoply upon this borrowed property. 

We are not discussing the theoretic possibility of 
communication with the spirit world. In a world like 
ours, why waste time arguing about possibilities? Just 
so long as spiritism can switch the opposition off of the 
main line, upon this side track, it will continue to hold 
the right of way. 

We are not discussing the question whether all the 
phenomena of spiritism are produced by fraud and 
imposition or not. While we shall insist that a far 
greater proportion of those produced by professional 
mediums possess elements of fraud and deception 
than most psychical researchers are willing to admit, 
we are perfectly ready to concede that a very large part 
of these phenomena are sincerely and honestly pro- 
duced, but are beyond the power of the mediums them- 
selves to fathom. ‘The psychical states into which 
mediums relapse when they are under what they call 
“control,” are pregnant with unlimited powers of self- 
deception. Fraud implies intent to deceive. All 
writers admit that this has been, at times, present. We 
simply insist that it may help to explain some of the 
phenomena, not all. And, therefore, it is not to be en- 
tirely ruled out of court. But this is not the point at 
issue. So long as spiritism can succeed in keeping its 
enemies arguing upon this point it is safe, for there is 
truth upon both sides. 

None of these four questions involves the real point _ 
at issue. It resolves itself into this: The phenomena 
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of spiritism do not prove its claim. ‘This is the point 
at which we enter our opposition. We insist that modern 
spiritism has not one new item of evidence to offer for 
its support. We also insist that every bit of the phe- 
nomena which it presents as evidence of spirit communi- 
cation can be explained by natural laws and known 
causes. In proof of -this claim we are prepared to 
demonstrate that every item of these phenomena can be 
duplicated, and has repeatedly been duplicated, within 
the realms of physics, physiology, and psychology, 
without any assistance whatsoever from spirits. There- 
fore there is not the slightest justification for the postu- 
lating of the hypothesis of spirit control to account for 
it. This is the simple issue to which we shall rigidly 
hold our discussion. 

The short compass of this article does not permit 
entering into much detailed evidence in support of the 
above statement. We hope, however, in a larger treat- 
ment of this subject to deal with it more fully. In this 
investigation we shall confine ourselves to evidence fur- 
nished by one of the most conspicious cases in the mod- 
ern spiritistic world. 

In considering any subject of this character it is 
very important not to be swept off of one’s intellectual 
footing. ‘The ground is treacherous, and it is easy to 
slip up. During the long ages of the childhood of the 
race, before the day of modern science, all events whose 
causes were beyond the ken of human knowledge were 
habitually ascribed to supernormal agencies. There 
still exists in the human mind this inherent latent ten- 
dency to resort to this intellectual expediency whenever 
we are baffled and must have an explanation. During 
the long, hard struggle upward, humanity finally came 
to the place where this phantasy method of thinking, 
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which gave us mythology, was displaced by what is 
called directed thinking. 

This change in man’s way of thinking has ushered 
us into the modern scientific age. It was brought about 
by the adoption of one unalterable principle of thinking. 
It is this: Never postulate or accept a supernormal ex- 
planation for any phenomena, physical or psychical, 
until all natural laws and causes have been called in 
and given a chance to explain them; after this has been 
done, even though they still remained unaccounted for, 
if they bear the slightest resemblance to known phenom- 
ena, patiently wait until further exploration in these 
undeveloped fields is given a chance to see what light 
may yet be thrown upon them. 

This law of thinking is the first condition of all 
scientific progress. Lift its restraint, and we will drift 
back into the chaos of the pre-scientific ages. Spiritism 
attacks this principle at its root. It asks us to make an 
exception of its phenomena, and allow it to be explained 
by the postulation of a supernormal cause. If this con- 
cession is granted, the motive-power of all scientific 
progress is shut off, and we will begin to move back- 
ward down the steep hill of knowledge onto the lower 
intellectual level of the pre-scientific period. 

Looking back over the rigid requirements of the law 
which has_just been laid down to govern our thinking 
upon this subject, an uncomfortable suspicion may arise 
in some minds that it is laying down a dangerous prin- 
ciple, which in the end may act as a boomerang against 
the very beliefs which it seeks to protect. Does not too 
exacting an application of this principle imperil the 
beliefs in a personal God and historic Christianity? 
Anyone who attempts to imply such results has not 
thought these beliefs through. Both of these religions 
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are fundamentally cosmic in their origin and historic 
in their character, and for this reason they cannot be 
fettered or embarrassed in the freest and fullest exer- 
cise of their essential prerogatives. If anyone should 
be interested in following out this idea in some detail, 
it has been quite fully treated in a little book, by the 
writer, on The Science of Prayer. Now that we have 
clearly in mind both the main issue at stake and the 
principle of thinking which is to guide us, we are pre- 
pared to turn to the direct study of spiritism. 

There are four main indictments which science and 
religion bring against modern spiritism. First, it is 
altogether too hasty in postulating a supernormal cause 
to account for its phenomena. If it had given half the 
serious effort to explain them according to natural laws 
and known causes which it has expended in trying to 
prove their supernormal origin, it would have been able 
to demonstrate that they are all of natural origin. 

Second, the very postulating of this supernormal 
cause is the prime instrument in creating artificially 
the phenomena which is produced as evidence of its ex- 
istence. For the very moment the spirit-communica- 
tion hypothesis is discarded all of this phenomena ceases. 
It is a process of deduction, not induction, and so does 
not fall within the realm of empirical science. - 

Third, the logical and inevitable result of adopting 
the full consequences of its teaching leaves us in the 
midst of the outgrown superstitutions of the past. Any- 
one widely read in the literature of modern spiritism 
soon realizes this fact. Dr. Hyslop, one of the most con- 
servative writers, in his Contact with the Other World, 
after accepting all the phenomena of orthodox spiritism 
goes on to confess his belief in ghosts, haunted houses, 
and in possession by evil spirits, who cause in mortals, 
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sin, sickness, insanity, and death. He also insists that 
the only cure for these cases is to exorcise the evil 
spirits, which he claims, in some cases, to have done, 
and so cured the patients. This all reads like ancient 
literature. Science fights spiritism from the instinct of 
self-preservation. 

Fourth, in view of the unsettled character of its 
claims, spiritism is guilty of amazing presumption when 
it offers to the bereaved truth, hope, and comfort in the 
name of religion; and it opens the way for commercial 
and self-deceived non-commercial mediums to play with 
the most tender and sacred emotions of the human heart. 
These four indictments will be pressed as we proceed. 

If it be true that modern spiritism has not_a single 
new element of evidence to present, and that all of its 
phenomena can be duplicated without supernormal aid, 
how is its remarkable revival to be explained? This is 
a simple matter. For this revival has not grown out 
of the convincing nature of its phenomena, but out of 
certain religious and psychological causes. Three sep- 
arate factors have combined to create it. Let us look at 
each of these in their historical order. 


Loss oF FAItH IN PERSONAL IMMORTALITY 


The first of these three causes is the present-day atti- 
tude toward the Christian evidence for belief in per- 
sonal immortality. A few years ago James H. Leuba, 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Bryn Mawr 
College, published a book entitled The Belief in God 
and Immortality. In this he presents certain bizarre 
conclusions. They are well summed up in these four 
cumulative propositions: First, the beliefs m a per- 
sonal God and personal immortality are useless. (See 
p. 295.) Second, these beliefs are not only useless, but 
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they are positively harmful. Professor Leuba says: 
“At present these beliefs are hindrances to spiritual 
progress” (p. 823). Third, these beliefs are not only 
useless and a hindrance, but they are positively immoral. 
Upon this point he says: ‘Many of the most distin- 
guished moralists condemn the belief as ethically wrong. 
But much can be and is made of it among benighted 
Christian populations” (p. 318). Fourth, not only are 
these beliefs useless, harmful, and immoral, but for 
Christians the belief in personal immortality is distinctly 
reprehensible. This arraignment of the belief he thus 
words: “Immortality is not only abhorrent to many 
and unattractive to a much larger number, but the de- 
sire for it is condemned as morally inferior and, in pro- 
fessed followers of Christ, as reprehensible” (p. 307f.) . 

This change of front upon the ethical character of 
these beliefs leaves moralists in a most peculiar and em- 
barrassing predicament. For those who have always 
supported these beliefs because they were held to be 
among the ethically most important, are now suddenly 
confronted with the fact that the only ethical attitude 
which one can take toward them is that of opposition. 
This new necessity Professor Leuba thus states: “This 


is a relatively new phase of the controversy; it marks, it~ 


seems, the passage from the defensive to the offensive on 
the part of the disbelieving moralists: the abandonment 
of the belief has become for these a condition of the 
attainment of the highest moral end” (p. 308). 

Now Professor Leuba is very anxious to have it dis- 
tinctly understood that he is not alone in his opinion 
concerning these beliefs. He finds this opinion very 
widespread. He has made a thorough investigation of 
the beliefs of students in colleges and also of the intel- 
lectual leaders in America, and he finds this situation to 
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exist: ‘Considerably more than half of all the men 
included in our investigation, and over two-thirds of 
the more eminent of these are non-believers in personal 
immortality and in God” (p. 293). As to the repre- 
sentative character of this investigation he says: “I 
have claimed that the investigation provides relatively 
exact information concerning the beliefs in God and m 
immortality of college students and of several classes of 
men of high attainments. I have further claimed that 
this information is valid for all students in the non- 
technical departments of American colleges and uni- 
versities of the first rank, when the first rank is taken to 
mean approximately the upper third of all recognized 
colleges; and for all the American scientists, historians, 
sociologists, and psychologists, when these designations 
are used in as broad a sense as by the official organiza- 
tions of these different groups” (p. 276). 

Instead of feeling any concern or alarm over this 
astonishing loss of faith in the two historic beliefs of 
God and immortality, Professor Leuba rather rejoices 
in this loss as a great mark of human progress. And 
he brings all of his earlier conclusions to a climax with 
this remark: “The modern recognition that moral faith 
does not need the belief in a life after death is one of the 
greatest achievements which the human spirit has ever 
made” (p. 309). This enfranchised human spirit, hav- 
ing at last escaped from the thralldom of its hampering 
beliefs in God and personal immortality, is entitled to 
enjoy the fruits of its victory—and they are about ready 
to harvest. To be sure, this presentation by Professor 
Leuba does not include the whole body of the American 
people, but it does represent a large minority. And it 
is this minority whose unbelief furnishes the fertile soil 
for the seed of spiritism, while a new agent at work in 
the affairs of our modern world sows this seed. 
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Tue Wark AND THE GREAT Loss oF HUMAN LIFE 


By one of those strange ironies of fate, just as the 
human spirit has succeeded in freeing itself from the 
bondage of the two beliefs in God and immortality and 
is ready to live, it is suddenly called upon to die. This 
staggering summons alters the whole complexion of our 
previous estimate of the value of these two beliefs. Hu- 
manity becomes utterly incapable of sustaining the 
morale of the great rank and file of the people without 
immediately calling to her assistance these two about-to- 
be-abandoned beliefs. The belief in God comes to the 
fore first. And in the darkest hours it helped to sus- 
tain the anxious spirit with a faith which said: “Since 
God is God, and right is right, right the day will win.” 
Before the war had ended and peace had returned 
humanity had been forced to endure the greatest loss 
of human life ever experienced in any single period. 
Millions of her fairest sons were suddenly hurled into 
the life of the world beyond; and millions of loving 
and broken hearts wonderingly followed their lost over 
the Great Divide. Love and grief turned their whole 
nature into one great interrogation point concerning 
their loved ones’ fate. Do they still live? Are they 
happy? Do they think of us? Do they know about us? 
With an insistence not to be set aside, these questions 
demanded answers. Who can tell us? Who knows, 
and what ground is there for belief? Immediately the 
question of personal immortality, that doctrine which 
had just been declared useless, harmful, immoral, and 
reprehensible, looms up over the horizon of man’s think- 
ing as one of the most important questions in the world. 
Wherever vital Christian faith, in pulpit and pew, 
survived, it was able to furnish at once a certain 
and satisfying answer to these disturbing questions; 
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and nothing more was heard of the matter. But where- 
ever slavish subserviency to a type of university scholar- 
ship, which for years has been doing unpardonable vio- 
lence to the historical facts of the Gospels and faith 
therein, prevailed, no warm, vital, sustaining, convine- 
ing faith upon which to lean was found. Rudely awak- 
ened out of sleep all such find themselves in darkness. 
Hurriedly endeavoring to relight their lamps of faith, 
to give light to them that sit in darkness and the shadow 
of death, they find their oil of truth has burned out. 
They cannot borrow; they must go to the market and 
buy for themselves. 

Here is spiritism’s opportunity. It deals in just 
this commodity. It has for sale, by its professional 
mediums, just the belief for which humanity most 
longs. It has no custom-made belief, it is a belief 
strictly made to order. Just what you want to believe 
it will sell you for the price of a sitting. Do you want 
to believe in the survival of your son? It answers: 
“Thy son liveth.” Do you want to believe, whatever 
his life on earth may have been, that he is happy? It 
answers: “He is happy.” This brings to our attention 
a curious fact. While spiritism, in its theory, has those 
who are not happy in the other world, in all of its long 
history these unhappy ones have never happened to be 
the sons of any father or mother who ever went to a 
medium to learn about their fate and paid for the belief 
that they should be found happy. This is one thing 
about spiritism; you get what you pay for every time. 
It is in its many satisfactory affirmations that we find 
the secret of much of its popularity. It has a great 
advantage over historic Christianity in this respect. It 
can make beliefs to order. In a time of wide-spread 
unbelief and need, such as the war created, its affirma- 
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tions concerning the future life contain many attractive 
features. 

We now have before us the second important ele- 
ment in the revival of spiritism. The first important 
factor back of it is the loss of faith in the historic Chris- 
tian belief in immortality; the second is the world war, 
the great loss of human life, the sudden need for some 
such belief, and the practical way in which spiritism, 
with its made-to-order beliefs, meets this need. ‘This 
is why simply exposing the frauds and deception of 
mediums never kills spiritism. It is not the phenomena, 
but the faith of spiritism, which draws people into it. 

The war certainly has wrought havoc with the pet 
theories of materialistic psychology. After having so 
patiently worked out the idea that humanity is a self- 
created, self-contained, self-developed, self-sustained, 
independent organism, and after having so faithfully 
taught this theory, as the truth, to generations of col- 
lege students, its puts materialistic phychologists in a 
trying predicament to have it all turn out to be so 
utterly false to the facts of human experience. This 
independent organism, humanity, was cut off from all 
outside spiritual relations in the past and present by 
the simple expedient of pronouncing that “all divine 
personal beings, be they primitive gods or the Christian 
Father have only a subjective existence.” This is Pro- 
fessor Leuba’s conclusion as contained in his book, A 
Phychological Study of Religion (p. 10).. And all 
connection with any possible outside spiritual assistance 
from the future is cut off by denying the reality of per- 
sonal immortality. 

Having been thus completely cut off from all out- 
side spiritual help, the Great War made us conscious of 
the fact that humanity is not big enough to sustain 
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itself. It is utterly incapable of sustaining its own 
necessary spiritual ideals without help from without. 
This help historic Christianity provides in the Mediator 
who possesses both historic and cosmic relations. ‘Those 
who in their superior wisdom have seem fit to reject 
this Saviour of humanity are suddenly brought to an 
emergency in which they find that they also need help 
from without, and in their great crisis they turn to the 
medium and ask it to bring supernormal assistance. 
Of course there are always a certain number of religious 
and spiritual parasites who do neither of these things 
for themselves, but simply live on the general spiritual 
nourishment that others have obtained. But both for 
the majority and the large minority of mankind the 
Mediator or the medium becomes a necessity. And it 
is one of the curious tricks which rationalism plays upon 
its devotees that they, of all others, are most guilty of 
choosing the least rational, the least intellectually and 
philsophically defensible of the two—the medium. 
Anyone at all familiar with the history of modern 
spiritism and the prevailing religious attitude of its 
adherents realizes the truth of this assertion. The im- 
portant part played by the religious liberals in the 
spread of spiritism during the revival of the first half of 
the nineteenth century is a matter of history. And the 
liberal religious attitude of the great leaders in modern 
spiritism would make an interesting chapter. Just 
why those who reject the Mediator so readily accept 
the medium, is one of the puzzles of rationalism. But 
usually those who strain out gnats will sooner or later 
be caught swallowing camels. This leads us directly 
to the third important factor in the modern revival of | 
spiritism—its new apostle. 
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Sir OxivER LopGE 


The master-stroke of modern spiritism is its conver- 
sion of Sir Oliver Lodge. Without the influence of his 
prestige, in both the obsolete and modern meaning of 
the word, and without his book, Raymond, the history 
of spiritism in England and America would have been 
very different. Because most people know only Sir 
Oliver Lodge the great scientist, it becomes necessary 
to make a little study of Sir Oliver Lodge the spiritist. 

To begin with, it is well to bear in mind that it was 
not the phenomena of spiritism that gave him his belief 
in survival and in the possibility of communication 
with the spirit world. In two of his essays, contained 
in his book on Science and Immortality he gives us 
his scientific reasons for holding these two beliefs. In 
his essay on The Transitory and the Permanent he con- 
cludes his argument with this observation: 


I want to make the distinct assertion that no really existing 
thing perishes, but only changes its form [p. 158f]. 


In the second essay, The Permanence of Per- 
sonality, he applies the truth of this observation to per- 
sonality in these words: 

If all that really exists, in the highest sense, is immortal, we 
have only to ask whether our personality, our character, our self, 
is sufficiently individual, sufficiently characteristic, sufficiently de- 


veloped,— in a word, sufficiently real; for if it is, there can then 
be no doubt of its continuance [p. 164]. 


Thus, from the standpoint of pure, abstract, 
scientific_ reasoning, to his own satisfaction he has 
demonstrated the truth of continuance. From this 
point he now passes to consider the scientific nature of 
the question of communication between our world and 
the spirit world. The possibility he works out through 
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the connecting link of the thesis that thought always 
expresses itself in terms of motion. He says: 

The brain is definitely the link between the psychical and the 
physical, which in themselves belong to different orders of being. 
In the psychical region “thought” is the dominant reality; in the 


physical, “‘ motion.” The bodily organism mysteriously enables one 
to be translated in terms of the other [p. 169]. 


From this as a starting point he leads us on through 
the mazes of thought, telepathy, automatism, mental 
pathology, genius, hysteria, subliminal self, and all the 
phases of psychical phenomena, to find satisfactory 
channels through which this human personality may be 
connected with spirit activity. In this way he labors 
to make communication scientifically possible. 

All of this is entirely independent of the phenomena 
of spiritism. Someone may now suggest that this is 
a great argument in favor of spiritism. Its weakness 
lies in the fact that, since he has chosen to invoke 
science in support of these beliefs, science alone is com- 
petent to pronounce upon the validity of the data and 
conclusions. And science rejects both, claiming that, 
instead of his having proved the truth of survival and 
the possibility of communication with the spirit world, 
he has shown that right here upon this earth side we 
have all the machinery, within the realms of physics, 
physiology, and psychology, to create and account for 
every particle of phenomena which spiritism presents. 
In fact he himself unwittingly breaks off all possible 
connection with the spirit world by his own argument 
when he says: 


Without some connecting mechanism, such as that afforded by 
brain, nerve, and muscle, the things we call intelligence and will, 


however real, would be incapable of moving the smallest particle — 


of matter [p. 169]. 
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If that be true, there is no possibility of pure spirits, 
without brain, nerve, and muscle, as a connecting 
mechanism, moving even the smallest particle of matter. 

But we are not now interested in the truth or false- 
ness of these conclusions; we simply desire to show 
that neither the phenomena nor the messages of 
spiritism made Sir Oliver a believer in survival and the 
possibility of communication with the spirit world, 
though these beliefs did make him very sympathetically 
interested in the phenomena of spiritism. Yet he was 
not a spiritist. In this valley of decision he remained 
for many years, with only a step between him and its 
belief. If he could only be made a convert, the whole 
world of spiritism realized that it would gain the 
greatest accession to its ranks that it had won in years. 
The problem was how to get this hesitating one over 
the line. Like every cause eager for converts, it con- 
centrates all its resourcefulness upon gaining this great 
objective. Sir Oliver is shown every attention, his 
judgment is asked and deferred to, he is solicited to 
investigate mediums and phenomena, and is kept travel- 
ing about England, France, Italy, and even America, 
in the interests of this cause. He becomes an important 
member of the Society for Psychical Research. 

After the death of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, the great 
leading spirit of the Society, and of other leading men 
interested in this subject, Sir Oliver begins to receive 
communications purporting to come from these old 
friends. These messages and all the other experiences, 
like continual droppings, wear away the stony char- 
acter of his indecision and force from him a cold and 
reluctant acknowledgment of assent. He describes the 
difference between this old assent and his present warm 
interest as caused by a purely intellectual rather than 
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an emotional interest. He is now an assenter, but not 
yet an apostle. This brings us to the next stage in the 
progress of his complete conversion. 


Tur Part PLayep py THE Mepiums 


At this point we will pause and romance a little. 
This method may help to shed some indirect light upon 
the way in which some of the mysterious things we shall 
soon encounter may have happened to transpire. It has 
been pointed out that, long before Raymond’s death, 
Sir Oliver Lodge was a marked man in spiritistic 
circles. For this reason he naturally became a par- 
ticular object of interest to professional mediums. In 
Raymond he says: 

I may state, for what it is worth, that as a matter of fact 
normal clues to identity are disliked, and, in so far as they are 
gratuitous, are even resented, by a good medium; for they are no 
manner of use, and yet subsequently they appear to spoil evidence. 
It is practically impossible for mediums to hunt up and become 
normally acquainted with the family history of their numerous 
sitters, and those who know them well are well aware that they 
do nothing of the sort [p. 96]. 


With all due respect to this statement of Sir Oliver, 
and the opinions of Dr. Hyslop, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, and other psychical researchers, many things 
conspire to convince one that commercial mediums are 
not nearly as ignorant, dense, slow, unsophisticated or 
ingenuous as they pretend to be when asked concerning 
what previous knowledge they have possessed. It 
would be absurd to expect them to give the tricks of 
their trade away, especially to those who they know 
would expose them in an instant if they detected evi- 
dence against them. To pretend ignorance enables 
them to coin all their knowledge into spiritistic currency. 
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One of the first qualifications of a clever and successful 
medium is to keep posted upon all subjects which 
promise prospects. And they usually have con- 
federates to assist them. Let no one who desires to 
understand professional mediums, be deceived upon 
this point by any amount of denials. It is a regular 
part of their business. 

Even if for their own sake they did not desire to 
become informed, they would still be compelled to do 
this by the very spirits who communicate through 
them. For any one at all familiar with the disposition 
of spirits has discovered that there is nothing that 
“peeves” a spirit quite as much as to be everlastingly 
tormented with trivial and exacting details about their 
past earthly life. Though psychical researchers insist 
that these trivial things constitute the very best evi- 
dence for identity, the spirits themselves manifest a 
distinct aversion for all kinds of details—names, dates, 
definite statements, test questions, in fact anything that 
can easily be checked up. As Raymond describes them, 
“piffing things I used to be interested in.” It seems as 
though it would be wise for the psychical researchers and 
the spirits to get together upon this subject. So far as 
the mediums are concerned they have no choice in the 
matter. If they are going to keep on the right side of 
the spirits, they must obtain beforehand from earth 
sources all information which it is possible for them to 
obtain, so as not to haggle the already sorely tried 
spirits any more than is necessary. Another fact which 
stimulates this activity upon the part of the mediums 
is the observation that spirits show a decided preference 
for mediums who are on the job and do this very thing, 
and have little use for the lazy ones. 

Now just apply this principle to the case of Sir 
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Oliver Lodge, and see how naturally it tends to pro- 
duce certain results. What are some of the things 
which the spirits of his personal friends will naturally 
expect the mediums through whom they will con- 
sent to communicate to know? First, of course, they 
must become perfectly familiar with his personal ap- 
pearance, so that they will instantly be able to recog- 
nize him when he comes for a sitting, whether he is 
known or not known, disguised or not disguised. They 
must also be equally able to recognize Lady Lodge who 
is interested in spiritism and may help to stimulate Sir 
Oliver. Then the members of his family must be 
known, for there are unlimited possibilities of securing 
valuable information out of them in most unsuspected 
ways and places. Some information concerning every 
member of the family, or a selected few at least, may 
come in play. Also it is not a bad idea to become 
familiar with some of the writings of Sir Oliver, 
especially upon the subject of spiritism. A pat quota- 
tion carelessly thrown in, or a striking figure inciden- 
tally called to mind may become very effective. They 
should also have a list of the spirit friends from whom he 
will naturally expect to receive communications; this 
will save a lot of time generally wasted in identification. 

It is particularly necessary that they should keep 
tabs on those distinguished psychical researchers who 
entered into pacts to communicate with earth-friends as 
speedily as possible after passing over to the other side. 
These pacts furnish a certain source of spirit com- 
munication. And mediums seem to feel a sense of 
responsibility for holding forgetful and preoccupied 
spirits to these pre-mortem contracts. And be it said 
to their credit that, so far as our knowledge goes, there 
has never been one of these pre-mortem promises left 
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unfulfilled. This constitutes the general line of ordi- 
nary preparedness possible for mediums who never 
know when they may be called upon to hold a sitting 
with Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Now a new feature enters into this information. 
The Great War has broken out, and Raymond, the 
youngest son of Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge, has joined 
the army and gone to the front. Certainly no wide- 
awake medium can afford to ignore this fact and its pos- 
sibility. It furnishes a new fulerum of interest for 
leverage upon Sir Oliver. Human life at the front is 
always in peril. Who could think of Raymond’s 
presence there without recognizing the unpleasant pos- 
sibility of his meeting the fate of hundreds of thousands 
of others? In this country there was a general feeling 
that any young man who went to the fighting front had 
little chance of returning as he went; the odds were 
against him. At least Raymond’s presence at the front 
furnished one of those most alluring opportunities for 
vague prophetic utterance which are so popular in 
spiritism. Some veiled prophecy, like the “Faunus 
message,’ would be best adapted to the circumstances. 
It will work either way. If Raymond returns unin- 
jured then it will be because Mr. Myers has been his 
spirit-protector. If he is wounded or killed, then Mr. 
Myers will relieve the force of the blow by helping Ray- 
mond to communicate with his people and tell them that 
he is all right and happy. 

It is even within the realm of possibility that Mrs. 
Piper and Mrs. Verrall have gotten together upon this — 
particular reference. For Mrs. Verrall is the scholar. 
But this is not at all necessary, for anyone who has 
struggled through the grammatical construction of that 
well-known passage in Horace realizes that it is easily 
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possible for a medium to select it for such a purpose. 
We do not say that any such an agreement was actually 
made, but such things have happened in the medium- 
istic world of the past, and communication between two 
acquaintances across the Atlantic is just as reasonable 
a hypothesis as communication across the river of death 
between a medium and a spirit. There is something 
about the message itself which has the look of suspicion. 
For after Richard Hodgson has told Sir Oliver that 
Myers says that, if Sir Oliver will take the part of 
the poet, he will act as Faunus, he then adds: “Ask 
Verrall, she will also understand” (p. 90). 


Raymonn’s DEeatH 


Now the great decisive event which unites and crystal- 
izes all the loosely adhering particles of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s interest in spiritism occurs. In an attack on 
Hooge Hill, on September 14, 1915, Raymond was 
struck by a fragment of a shell and within a few hours 
died. This news spread like wildfire all over England, 
and the heart-felt sympathy of the entire country went 
out to Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge in the hour of their 
great loss and bereavement. Can anyone imagine that 
the leading mediums in London and environs, whose 
daily routine is to keep proper tabs on death notices - 
and mark those that promise prospects, will long re- 
main in ignorance of this death and its significance to 
their business? As day follows night Sir Oliver and 
Lady Lodge will soon be seeking out some medium in 
an endeavor to get into communication with this lost 
son. A new necessity is now laid upon these mediums. 
For no doubt Raymond’s spirit will possess the same 
attitude which all other spirits possess toward the 
trivial details of earth knowledge which mediums them- 
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selves can just as well obtain. And the record shows 
this to be true. Therefore they must secure all possible 
information about Raymond, his appearance, his habits, 
bis peculiarities, his interests, together with selected 
items concerning his boyhood life, all these trivial things 
which psychical researchers, and Sir Oliver, regard as 
good evidence. This foresight in preparedness is noth- 
ing more than a necessary part of a good medium’s busi- 
ness. All this preliminary information lays the ground- 
work for what is to follow. 

As the reader looks back over this romancing, it 
must be borne in mind that it is not the product of wild 
fancy, for everything here suggested has had historical 
reality in the practice of the mediumistic world of the 
past. And it has played a much larger part in account- 
ing for certain types of information which mediums 
possess than some honest, credulous, distinguished 
psychical researchers will admit. We do not claim that 
this preliminary information is possible in the case of 
all sitters, but we do know that it is in the case of some. 
We do not think of claiming that it explains all the 
phenomena of mediumistic revelations. We are well 
aware that it does not. But in most instances some item 
of earth-obtained information, secured before or at the 
. time of the sitting, furnishes the point of contact with 
which the medium gets the confidence of the sitter. 
This tragic misfortune which came to Sir Oliver Lodge 
set the mediumistie world wild with excitement. There 
was not the slightest doubt but that he would soon be 
seeking some medium for a sitting. Who would be 
the lucky one to be selected? In this state of expect- 
ancy we leave the mediums, and our romancing comes 
to an end. We will now turn our attention to the facts 
set down by Sir Oliver Lodge in his book, Raymond. 
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PRELIMINARY MANEUVERS 


The mediumistic world leaves nothing to chance. It 
might so happen that the very force of this blow would 
drive Sir Oliver away from the superstition of spirit- 
ism to the truth of real religion. Therefore he must 
be tactfully approached upon this subject. For this 
purpose some one outside the ring of professional 
mediums had better be used. There is in London a Mrs. 
Kennedy who for about twenty years has been interested 
in spiritism. She herself is something of a medium, hav- 
ing received messages, through automatic writing, from 
her own spirit relatives, nineteen years ago from a 
sister, another sister later, sixteen years ago from her 
father, and since June 25, 1914, from her only son, 
Paul, who died June 23, 1914. Mrs. Kennedy had 
appealed to Sir Oliver Lodge for assistance along this 
line in 1914, and since that time has been a friend of 
the family. She plays a most important part in the 
early maneuvers over communication with Raymond’s 
spirit. This information Sir Oliver gives us: 

_ On seeing the announcement of Mr. R. Lodge’s death in a 
newspaper, Mrs. Kennedy ‘ spoke’ to Paul about it, and asked him 
to help. She also asked for a special sitting with Mrs. Leonard for 
the same purpose, though without saying why. The name Raymond 
was on that occasion spelt out through the medium, and he was 
said to be sleeping. This was on 18 September. On the 21st, 


while Mrs. Kennedy was writing in her garden on ordinary affairs, 
her own hand suddenly wrote, as from her son Paul: 


“T am here. . . . I have seen that boy Sir Oliver’s son; 
he’s better, and has had a splendid rest, tell his people” [p. 119]. 


Lady Lodge having been told about Mrs. Leonard, and 
wanting to help a widowed French lady, Madame le 
Breton, who had lost both her sons and was on a visit, 
to England, asked Mrs. Kennedy to arrange a sitting 
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so as to avoid giving any name. A sitting was accord- 
ingly arranged with Mrs. Leonard for September 24, 
1915. (See p. 119). On September 22 Mrs. Kennedy, 
while having what she called a “talk” with Paul, sud- 
denly wrote automatically: 

I shall bring Raymond to his father when he comes to see you. 
. He is so jolly, every one loves him; he has found heaps 
of his own folks here, and he is settling down wonderfully. Do 
tell his Father and Mother. * * * He has been sleeping a long 
time, but he has spoken today. * * * If you people only knew 
how we long to come, they would all call us [p. 119f.]. 


On the 23d, during Lady Lodge’s call, Mrs. Kennedy’s 
hand wrote what purported to be a brief message from 
Raymond, thus: 

I am here mother. . . . I have been to Alec already but 
he can’t hear me. I do wish he would believe that we are here safe; 
it isn’t a dismal hole like people think, it is a place where there is 
life [p. 120]. 


To understand subsequent developments, all these 
preliminary manoeuvers must be kept distinctly in 
mind. Sir Oliver’s account is based on the assumption 
that this medium, Mrs. Kennedy, never at any time, 
even unwittingly, let drop a hint concerning the identity 
of Lady Lodge, himself or Raymond. But let us look 
over this record. On seeing the announcement of Ray- 
mond’s death in the newspaper, Mrs. Kennedy spoke to 
Paul about it, and asked him to help. She asks for a 
special sitting with Mrs. Leonard for the same pur- 
pose, and at this sitting Raymond’s name was spelled 
out. On September 21 Paul tells her he has seen Ray- 
mond, and wants her to tell his people. On the 22nd 
Paul tells his mother he will bring Raymond with him 
to see his father, and emphasizes the message, “T'ell 
his father and mother.” On the 28rd, during a visit 
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from Lady Lodge, Raymond himself comes and says: 
“I am here mother.” Let us now turn to Lady 
Lodge’s own account of her first sitting with Mrs. 
Leonard, September 24, 1915. It contains some inter- 


esting items. We will quote a few extracts as she gives 
them: : 


Mrs. Leonard went into a sort of trance, I suppose, and came 
back as a little Indian girl called “ Freda ” or “ Feda,” rubbing her 
hands, and talking in the silly way they do. However, she soon 
said there was an old gentleman and a young one present, whom 
she described; and Mrs. Kennedy told me afterwards that they — 
were her father and her son Paul. There seemed to be many 
others standing beside us, so “ Feda”’ said. 

Then Feda described some one brought in lying down — about 
twenty-four or twenty-five, not yet able to sit up; the features she 
described might quite well have belonged to Raymond. (I forgot 
to say Mrs. Leonard did not know me or my name, or Madame le 
Breton’s.) Feda soon said she saw a large R beside this young 
man, and then an A, then she got a long letter with a tail, which 
she could not make out, then she drew an M in the air, but for- 
got to mention it, and she said an O came next, and she said there 
was another O with a long stroke to it, and finally, she said she 
heard “ yaymond” (which is only her way of pronouncing it.) 
(The name was presumably got from “ Paul.”—O.J.L.) * * * 
I then asked that some one in that other world might kiss him for 
me, and a lady, whom they described in a way which was just like 
my mother, came and kissed him, and said she was taking care of 
him. And there was also an old gentleman, full white beard, etc. 
(evidently my stepfather, but Feda said with a moustache, which 
was a mistake) with W up beside him, also taking care; said he had 


met Raymond, and he was looking after him. * * * I said 


* * * that if Raymond was in his and Mamma’s hands I was 
satisfied [p. 120f.]. 


This sitting needs no comment; it speaks for itself. 
Immediately following this record Sir Oliver puts in 
this note: . 

Next day (Saturday, 25 September 1915), as arranged partly 
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by Paul, the three ladies went to Mrs. Leonard’s house again for a 
sitting. 
The importance of these records lies in the light they 
throw upon what is to follow. In introducing the Ray- 
mond sittings Sir Oliver makes this explanatory state- 
ment: 

We heard first of Raymond’s death on 17 September 1915, 
and on 25 September his mother (M. F. A. L.), who was having an 
anonymous sitting for a friend with Mrs. Leonard, then a com- 
plete stranger, had the following spelt out by tilts of a table, as 
purporting to come from Raymond :— 

Tell father I have met some friends of his. 
M. F. A. L.— Can you give any name? 
Yes. Myers [p. 97]. 


To impress us with the significance of this Raymond 
message, Sir Oliver informs us that this was an anony- 
mous sitting with a medium “‘then a complete stranger.” 
When, however, we recall that only the day before 
these same three ladies held a sitting with this very 
same medium, Mrs. Leonard, that this sitting was 
“partly arranged” at that time by Paul, the spirit of 
Mrs. Kennedy’s son, that Raymond’s sleeping form 
was then described, that Lady Lodge asked someone 
in the spirit world to kiss him for her, that her own 
mother stepped forward and kissed him, that her step- 
father also appeared, and that Lady Lodge ended by 
saying that if Raymond was in her stepfather’s and 
“Mamma’s” hands she felt satisfied—when we remem- 
ber all this and that Mrs. Kennedy herself had already 
had a sitting with Mrs. Leonard on September 18, of 
which Raymond was the subject, it seems just a little 
late to lay much importance upon the idea of the 
medium being a “complete stranger” to Lady Lodge. 

It is also well to get acquainted with that name 
Myers. Mr. F. W. H. Myers was the leading figure 
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in the English Society for Psychical Research, the 
greatest of the old spiritualists. He died fifteen years 
before Raymond, and before his death made an agree- 
ment to communicate as soon as he was able. For years 
he has been one of the stock communicators in the pro- 
fessional mediums’ blue book. We will hear much of 
him as we go along. 

Might not this message, “Tell father I have met 
some of his friends,” have been thrown out as bait to 
catch the attention of Sir Oliver, and, if possible, bring 
him for a sitting to this same medium? ‘Two days later 
he appears for a sitting, which he also emphasizes as 
anonymous. By this time we feel confident that none 
of our readers will be deceived into imagining that 
either Lady or Sir Oliver Lodge are unknown to the 
mediums whom they consult. We believe that Sir 
Oliver is perfectly honest in his impression. This fact 
only serves to illustrate that type of credulity which 
makes him unfit to cope with mediums. This brings us 
to the next stage of his progress in spiritism. 


Sir OLIvER LODGE AND THE MEDIUMS 


With the first sitting of Sir Oliver Lodge, the broken- 
hearted father seeking communication with the spirit of 
his lost son, we witness the passing of Sir Oliver Lodge 
as a scientist out of the realm of spiritism. The 
mediums have now a most advantageous position, and 
they open their last great offensive for the uncondi- 
tional surrender of this great man to spiritism. This 
sitting, as was to be expected, is with the medium Mrs. 
Leonard. After the usual preliminaries Raymond’s 
spirit is announced as present, and the communication 
begins. We will quote a few extracts from Sir Oliver's 
report: 
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(Mrs. Leonard’s control, Feda, supposed to be speaking 
throughout. ) 

He finds it difficult, he says, but he has got so many kind 
friends helping him. * * * He says, * * * “I have 
instructors and teachers with me.” Now he is trying to build up 
a letter of some one; M he shows me. 

(A short time later he said:— ) 

“T have met hundreds of friends. * * * I feel I have got 
two fathers now. I don’t feel I have lost one and got another; 
I have got both. I have got my old one, and another too—a 
pro tem father. 

(Here Feda ejaculated, “ What’s that? Is that right?” 
O. J. L. replied, “ Yes” [p. 98f.]. 


Those “have gots” jar just a little, and call to our at- 
tention a most surprising and deplorable falling off in 
the character of Raymond’s English. In his letters 
from the front we do not find a single instance of his 
use of “have got” in the sense of possession. He uses 
the two words together a few times in such expressions 
as, “We have got stuck,” or, “I have got the machine- 
gun job,” but these uses are permissible. 

The subject matter of this first message to his father 
is strikingly like that to his mother. It is stock Myers 
material. The hard struggle to get that friend’s name 
through rather surprises us at this late date. But we 
are glad the letter M did arrive. 

Let us now try another medium and see whether 
we get any different material. Lady Lodge holds her 
first sitting with Mr. A. Vout Peters. In order that 
there may be no knowledge as to her identity, the 
medium, Mr. Peters, is invited to Mrs. Kennedy’s 
house, and Lady Lodge, “as a complete stranger,” is 
presented. Notwithstanding all of these precautions, 
immediately Raymond’s spirit is described as present, 
and several identifying messages are given. Then 
“Moonstone,” Mr. Peters’ control, begins to produce 
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evidential material. We will give what follows, just 
as Sir Oliver Lodge has it in Ray:nond: 


Was he not associated with chemistry? If not, some one 
associated with him was, because I see all the things in a chemical 
laboratory. That chemistry thing takes me away from him to a 
man in the flesh (O. J. L. presumably); and, connected with 
him, a man, a writer of poetry, on our side, closely connected with 
spiritualism. He was very clever—he too passed away out of 
England. 

(This is clearly meant for Myers, who died in Rome.) 

He has communicated several times. This gentleman who wrote 
poetry — I see the letter M — he is helping your son to communi- 
a = 

(Then “ Moonstone” stopped, and said:—) 

This is so important that is going to be said now, that I want 
to go slowly, for you to write clearly every word (dictating care- 
fully) :—‘“ Not only is the partition so thin that you can hear the 
operators on the other side, but a big hole has been made.” [This 
quotation in bold type.| This message s for the gentleman associated 
with the chemical laboratory. 

(Considering that my wife was quite unknown to the medium, 
this is a remarkably evidential and identifying message. Cf. pas- 
sage in my book, Survival of Man, containing this tunnel-boring 
simile; page 341 of American edition (Moffat, Yard & Co.)— 
O. J. L.) ‘ Moonstone’ continued :— 

* * %* “Hitherto it has been a thing of the head, now I am 
come over it is a thing of the heart.” 

What is more (here Peters jumped up in his chair, vigorously, 
snapped his fingers excitedly, and spoke loudly)— 

“ Good God! how father will be able to speak out! much firmer than 
he has ever done, because it will touch our hearts” [p. 100f.]. 


This record calls for a few comments. When the 
Peters padding is removed the material all begins to 
look old and familiar—the same stock spirit, Myers, the 
same little trick of getting only the first letter of his 
name, M, through, the same idea about his helping Ray- 
mond to communicate. Sir Oliver regards that “tun- 
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nel-boring simile” as “a remarkably evidential and 
identifying message.” That is, “considering that my 
wife was quite unknown.” If, on the other hand, we 
should assume that his wife was known and that Mr. 
Peters had read this particular book by Sir Oliver and 
was simply quoting this idea from it, the “remarkably 
evidential and identifying” character of this message 
vanishes. Inasmuch as both of these substitute con- 
siderations are within the realm of possibility, they have 
a right to press their claims. Curiously enough we 
notice that the medium, Mrs. Kennedy, has a hand in 
the whole affair. It is held at her house, and she brings 
the medium, Mr. Peters, there for a sitting. It is pos- 
sible that in the process of making arrangements some- 
thing may have been dropped which would give the 
medium a line on who was to be expected. Then, any- 
way, it is Mr. Peters’ business to recognize Lady 
Lodge, and it would not be much of a trick to do this. 

As to the literary attainments of Mr. Peters, it 
will be noticed as we get better acquainted with him, 
that he seems to run just a little to this line of padding. 
You will observe that he refers to Myers as a writer of 
poetry, and in his sitting with Sir Oliver Lodge he re- 
fers to the poem, St. Paul, by Mr. Myers. In fact his 
literary references are worth noting. One thing for 
which we are thankful is that, though Raymond’s spirit 
is manifestly more ordinary in his messages than in his 
letters from the front, still its retains a certain amount 
of delicacy when it comes to swearing. For it never 
swears through a woman medium. All of its “Good 
God,” “Great God,” “My God” language is uttered 
through Mr. Peters. When speaking through a woman 
medium he uses such feminine expressions as, “a gor- 
geous place,” “goodness knows.” (See p. 280.) There 
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are a number of other little points like this to which 
space forbids calling attention. 

We cannot overlook Peters jumping up, snapping 
his fingers, and excitedly exclaiming: “Good God! 
how father will be able to speak out! much firmer than 
he has ever done, because it will touch hearts.” And 
when Lady Lodge asks: “Does he want his father to 
speak out?’ the answer comes: 

Yes, but not yet,— wait the evidence will be given in such a 
way that it cannot be contradicted, and his name is big enough to 
sweep all stupid opposition on one side [p. 134]. 


We have already hinted that the spiritistic world fully 
recognized that if they could only get Sir Oliver Lodge 
to “speak out” more decidedly and firmly in their favor 
it would mean much to their cause. We hardly im- 
agined, however, that they thought his name big enough 
to sweep all stupid opposition away. This being true, 
we do not wonder that they are leaving no stone un- 
turned to land him, for if they succeed, they virtually 
believe that the victory for spiritism will be won. ‘This 
is, indeed, a flattering compliment to the influence of 
Sir Oliver. And when this estimate is strengthened 
by an authoritative and prophetic utterance along the 
same line from the spirit world, it means much. 

We fear, however, that the gift of true prophetic in- 
sight has been denied this spirit. The contract drawn 
up for Sir Oliver to fulfill is a little too large. Yet one 
must never underestimate his influence. Taken from 
beginning to end, this first sitting with Mr. Peters is 
quite a work of art. It particularly interests Sir 
Oliver, and so we soon find him seeking out Mr. Peters 
for a sitting. Though this has also been arranged as an 
anonymous affair, it does not take Moonstone long to 
produce the right spirit, and Raymond is described as 
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present. It seems to us that for a complete stranger, 
Moonstone discloses altogether too much intimate 
knowledge of the Lodge family life when he begins 
by complimenting Sir Oliver on his “common-sense 
method of approaching the subject” in his family. But 
that is only an incident. Perhaps it would be better to 
read a few extracts from this sitting as given by Sir 
Oliver. Moonstone says: 

Your common-sense method of approaching the subject in the 
family has been the means of helping him to come back as he has 
been able to do; and had he not known what you had told him, then 
it would have been far more difficult for him to come back. He is 
very deliberate in what he says. He is a young man that knows 
what he is saying. Do you know F. W. M.? 

O=IJ i=, a 

Well, he says to me: “ He has helped me so much, more than 

you think. That is F. W. M.” 

O. J. L.— Bless him! 

No, your boy laughs, he has got an ulterior motive for it; don’t 
think it was only for charity’s sake, he has got an ulterior motive, 
and thinks that you will be able by the strength of your person- 
ality to do what you want to do now, to ride over the quibbles of 
the fools, and to make the Society, the Society, he says, of some 
use to the world. . . . Can you understand? 

O. J. L.— Yes. 

Now he says, “ He helped me because, with me through you, 
he can break away the dam that people have set up. Later on, you 
are going to speak to them. It is already on the programme, and 
you will break down the opposition because of me.” Then he 
says, “ For God’s sake, father, do it. * * * I£ you could only 
see the boys on our side shut out, you would throw the whole 
strength of yourself into this work [p. 102f.]}. 


We are beginning to realize that Raymond’s spirit 
has become obsessed with one idea, and that is to per- 
suade his father to throw the whole strength of his 
personality into the cause of spiritism. His name, he 
tells him, is big enough to sweep all stupid opposition 
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away, and his personality strong enough to ride over all 
the quibbles of the fools. There is a striking similarity 
between Raymond’s point of view and that of the whole 
society of spiritists on this earth, concerning the im- 
portance of persuading Sir Oliver to get back of this 
cause. Moonstone confesses that Raymond has an 
“ulterior motive” back of his eagerness. His interest is 
not all for “charity’s sake.” It is not all inspired by 
“men and women heart-broken,” and “boys * * * 
shut out;” he is interested in the Society for Psychical 
Research. For a long time we have had our suspicions 
that somewhere back of this whole thing there was an 
“ulterior motive,” and that it was not all “for charity’s 
sake.” We did not dream, however, that it was on the 
spirit side. We suspected that it was operating from 
this side. We stand corrected. 

We also suggested that it was on the program of 
the terrestrial spiritists to win over Sir Oliver, so that 
he would throw the whole strength of his personality 
into their cause and speak out. We did not know that 
it was also on the program of the spirits in the celestial] 
world. But Raymond tells us that it is. This being true, 
it looks to us as though there was very little hope of 
escape left for Sir Oliver. Do you not get a faint 
conception of the pressure which was brought to bear 
upon this honest, sincere, believing man? We are not 
surprised to find him at last capitulating with these 
words: “He wants me to speak out; and I shall” (p. 
375). 

If for one moment he could only have suspected that 
this was simply a shrewd scheme to win him, that all of 
this pressure was being applied from this earth side, and 
that Raymond was simply a fulcrum which these medi- 
ums selected for the application of their leverage, it 
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would all have been different. The moment Sir Oliver 
Lodge, in the hour of his deep bereavement, turned for 
help and consolation to spiritism and, accepting its be- 
lief, placed himself under the power of professional 
mediums his fate was sealed. What chance had he, or 
has any other human being under similar conditions? 
Thus Sir Oliver Lodge, the scientist, is transformed 
into Sir Oliver Lodge, the apostle of spiritism. Auto- 
matically his critical and discriminating mind ceases to 
function when in the presence of the phenomena of 
spiritism; and fraud, failure, fabrication, fumbling, 
fallacies, are believed, apologized for or explained 
away. While, on the other hand, the smallest leads are 
magnified into evidence. Let us look at a typical 
illustration of each of these two tendencies. 


Tue FAILURE OF THE TEST QUESTIONS 


That the so-called spirit of Raymond made a complete 
fizzle of the attempt to recognize the events which his 
brothers had so carefully worked out in a series of test 
questions needs no confirmation. Sir Oliver himself has 
to pronounce the results rather unsatisfactory, and 
Raymond’s own spirit acknowledges as much. But 
these failures do not arouse the least suspicion; they 
only bring Sir Oliver to the defense of the mediums. 
He uses every argument to explain them away. And 
so does Mrs. Leonard, the medium who bungled this 
part of the proceedings. Have you ever noticed how 
mediums cover up their mistakes? They have resources 
not at the disposal of ordinary mortals. At the very 
next sitting which Lady Lodge has with Mrs. Leonard, 
after these test-question failures, Raymond’s spirit 
asks her to give the following message to his brothers: 
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“Tell them to have patience. It is more interesting to me 
than to them.” He does not seem sure if he got anything through. 
It is so peculiar. * * * He has got to feel his way. They must 
go easy with him — not ask too much all at once. If they have 
plenty of patience, in a while he will be able to come and talk 
as if he were there. * * * More important than talking is to 
get things through with his own people, and to give absolute evi- 
dence. He doesn’t want them to bother him with test questions till 
he feels at home. * * * Tell them to take for granted that it 
is he, and later on he will be able to talk to them and say all he 
wishes to say [p. 159]. 


Does not that sound just a little like hedging on 
the test-question proposition? It certainly is very un- 
feeling for Raymond’s brothers to embarrass his spirit 
with annoying tests. If they will only adopt the atti- 
tude of their father and mother and take for granted 
that he is there and that it is he, things will go along 
quite satisfactorily. The proper way to get good re- 
sults is to let Raymond’s spirit, alias the medium, select 
the evidence to be submitted. After a time this is the 
scheme adopted, and we begin to get returns and evi- 
dence. At a later sitting with Lionel, Raymond’s 
brother, his spirit makes another effort to square himself 
for the failure of those test questions, by this casual 
remark: 


Some of the piffling things I used to be interested in, I have 

forgotten all about. There is such a lot to be interested in here 
[p. 186]. 
At still another sitting with Sir Oliver, this same 
medium, Mrs. Leonard, makes another endeavor to 
clear up this troublesome failure. The communication 
Tuns: 

He’s just as keen as you are in getting tests through. I think 
I have got some. When I go away, I pat myself on the back 
and think, That’s something for them to say, “Old Raymond does 
remember something.” What does aggravate him sometimes is 
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that when he can’t get things through, people think it’s because 
he has forgotten. It isn’t a case of forgetting. He doesn’t for- 
get anything [p. 259]. 


Of course in the last sitting with Lionel Raymond’s 
spirit has just said: “Some of the piffling things I 
used to be interested in, I have forgotten all about,” 
but these little contradictions one will have to get used 
to if one is going to get along in spiritism. After all 
these mortal and spirit explanations we are willing to 
let the test-question failures drop, and turn our atten- 
tion to the way in which the will-to-believe can manu- 
facture evidence out of almost any kind of material. 


Tur Grour PuHoTo 


With test questions and unbelief out of the way, and 
the medium given a free hand in the selection of the 
evidence to be produced, we will take a glance at that 
bit of star evidence which Sir Oliver, Sir Conan Doyle, 
and others stress as so conclusive, the group photo. 
In a sitting with Mr. Peters on September 27, 1915, 
Moonstone tells Lady Lodge of a group photo of which 
Raymond is a member, and describes his position, and 
the walking-stick in his hand. We are told that the 
family had no knowledge of the existence of this par- 
ticular photo, nor did the medium, therefore it is “a 
peculiarly good piece of evidence.” For there is only 
one possible source from which this information could 
have come, and that is from Raymond’s spirit. To 
Sir Oliver this is a clear case of communication. 

We believe that the family had no knowledge of this 
photo’s existence, but we are not quite so sure about the 
medium. To us it would be far better evidence of spirit 
communication if that very photo had not been in exist- 
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ence on earth. Given a photo taken at the front by an 
earth photographer, printed by another firm of earth 
photographers, containing twenty other boys besides 
Raymond, probably seen by quite a number of others, 
described by many of these boys in letters to their 
parents and friends at home, and after Raymond’s 
death most naturally referred to by those in the group 
when writing to their friends at home, it is at least 
within the realm of possibility that knowledge of its 
existence might have seeped through from earth sources, 
especially when it is noted that two weeks elapsed be- 
tween his death and its first mention. To put it in 
mathematical terms, allowing equal chances for ease of 
communication, there yet remain twenty chances to one 
of its having come through from this side. Until all of 
these possible earth sources of information have been 
run down and eliminated, we hardly feel compelled to 
postulate the other-world theory. The same thing is 
equally true of the sand boat and tent at Woolacombe, of 
the flowers and “Mr. Jackson,” the peacock. Especially 
when we remember that all of these items of evidence 
were selected and introduced by the mediums. None 
of this evidence forces the hypothesis of other world 
communication. 


Raymonvn’s VISIT TO THE HicHEST SPHERE 


One golden opportunity, however, was given Ray- 
mond’s spirit to prove the fact of its presence in the 
other world. This came when he was taken on a visit 
to the Highest Sphere, allowed to see the Most High, 
and have Christ talk with him. On December 17, dur- 
ing a sitting with Mrs. Kennedy, Sir Oliver Lodge 
asks: 
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“Before you go, Raymond, I want to ask you a serious ques- 
tion. Have you ever been let to see Christ? Father I shall see 
him presently. It is not time yet, I am not ready” [p. 207]. 


A little over a month later, February 4, 1916, during 
a sitting of Lady Lodge with Mrs. Leonard, after some 
preliminary conversation, Raymond exclaims: 


Mother, I went to a gorgeous place the other day. M. F. A. L. 
— Where was it? Goodness knows! I was permitted, so that I 
might see what was going on in the Highest Sphere. Generally 
the High Spirits come to us. I wonder if I can tell you what it 
looked like! * * * [I felt exalted, purified, lifted up. I was 
kneeling. I couldn’t stand up, I wanted to kneel. Mother, I 
thrilled from head to foot. He didn’t come near me, and I didn’t 
feel I wanted to go near him. Didn’t feel I ought. The Voice 
was like a bell. I can’t tell you what he was dressed or robed 
in. All seemed a mixture of shining colours. No good; can you 
imagine what I felt like when he put those beautiful rays on to 
me? I don’t know what I’ve ever done that I should have been 
given that wonderful experience. I never thought of such a thing 
being possible, not at any rate for years, and years, and years. No 
one could tell what I felt, I can’t explain it. Will they understand 
it? I know father and you will, but I want the others to try. 
* * * ‘J’ve asked if Christ will go and be seen by everybody; 
but was told, ‘‘ Not quite in the same sense as you saw Him” 
[p. 230f]. 


After a little more of this same kind of general de- 
scription Raymond’s conscience begins to trouble him 
a little, and he asks: 

Mother, will they think I’m kind of puffing myself up or 
humbugging? It’s so wonderful, will they be able to understand 


that it’s just Raymond that’s been through this? No Sunday 
School [p. 233]. 


One thing which somewhat mars the sincerity and 
reverential spirit of this description is the easy way in 
which Raymond drops from the sublime to the ridicu- 
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lous. For before he brings it to an end he throws in 
this tidbit: 

Mr. Myers was very pleased. He says, you know it isn’t 
always the parsons, not always the parsons, that go highest first. 
It isn’t what you profess, it’s what you’ve done [p. 234]. 


Evidently someone is trying to put something over on 
the parsons. But from what precedes and follows we 
are not yet quite sure that the place here described is 
the Highest Sphere to which the parsons aspire. Up 
to this point we are willing to let things pass. We come 
now to a problem of another kind. 


Tur Great Puzz_e oF THE RAYMOND EVIDENCE 


We have now arrived at that part of the description of 
this visit to the Highest Sphere where Raymond takes 
particular pains to give to his mother certain information 
concerning what happened during this visit. This 
revelation contains material which, if it really stands 
the test of genuineness and publicity, might furnish 
indisputable proof of his presence in the Highest 
Sphere, and so settle forever the smaller question of 
his presence in the other world and of the reality of his 
communication. But, for some unaccountable reason, 
Sir Oliver Lodge takes it upon himself to suppress this 
particular portion of his communication. This im- 
presses the reader as an act of amazing arbitrary pre- 
sumption. After the spirit of Raymond, one of the 
rarely favored spirits of the spirit world, a spirit far 
ahead of the parsons, has thought it proper to reveal 
certain things which he, in a privileged hour, saw and 
heard, what right has any earth-minded mortal to set 
up his judgment against the wisdom of such a spirit and 
suppress his revelations? Such an act is almost an in- 
sult to the knowledge, intelligence, and integrity of the 
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spirit. In explanation of this most amazing procedure 
Sir Oliver says: 

Until the case for survival is considered established, it is 
thought improper and unwise to relate an experience of a kind 
which may be imagined, in a book dealing for the most part with 
evidential matter. So I have omitted the description here, and 
the brief reported utterance which followed [p. 231]. 


If this material is what it purports to be, a veritable 
description by a reliable spirit, it should have been 
printed with the rest. It ought to furnish the very best 
of evidential material. 'This act upon the part of Sir 
Oliver occasions deep disappointment. Everything 
else having been so faithfully recorded, statements 
about tobacco smoking and whiskey-soda drinking 
spirits, even to the presence of the dog Curly, why does 
he balk at recording this revelation? Perhaps a con- 
versation between Sir Oliver Lodge and the so-called 
spirit of Raymond upon this very subject, which took 
place in a subsequent sitting, may help to throw a little 
light upon this mooted question. Mrs. Leonard, the 
medium through whom the revelation was given to 
Lady Lodge, is holding a sitting with Sir Oliver. A 
certain uneasy curiosity seems to have been disturbing 
Raymond’s spirit since that revelation, for as soon as 
he gets a good chance he asks: 

Father, do you remember what I told mother about the place 
I had been to, and whom I had been allowed to see? What did 
they think of it? O. J. L.— Well, the family thought that it 
wasn’t like Raymond. Ah, that’s what I was afraid of. That’s 
the awful part of it. O. J. L.— Well, I don’t suppose they knew 


your serious side. 

Before he gave that to his mother, he hesitated, and thought 
he wouldn’t. And then he said, Never mind what they think now, 
I must let mother and father know. Some day they will know, 
and so what does it matter? He knew that they might think it was 
something out of a book, not me [p. 259]. 
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From the hopeless way in which the medium mixes up 
the first and third persons in this passage, it is evident 
that she is not quite clear as to whether it is Raymond’s 
spirit, or her own, which is trying so hard to explain 
matters. Take for example the sentence: ‘He knew 
that they might think it was something out of a book, 
not me.” That is hard to beat. But we would like to 
know who ever suggested that this material came out of 
a book? How could such an idea ever enter the head 
of the medium? Certainly no one who has not read 
some of this spiritistic apocalyptic literature would 
have thought of a book, instead of a spirit, as its source. 

This brings to a conclusion our study of Sir Oliver 
Lodge the spiritist, and the Raymond evidence. We 
do not claim to have dealt with all the phenomena of 
spiritism. We do, however, claim that we have dealt 
with the one book which ought to furnish the most 
valuable evidence that can be obtained from any single 
source. Consider its pre-eminent characteristics. First, 
it has been prepared by the greatest intellectual giant 
of modern spiritism. Second, its messages and evi- 
dence purport to come from one of the most favored 
spirits of the spirit world—a spirit to whom was 
granted the rare privilege of a visit to the Highest 
Sphere. Third, this spirit had the unusual advantage 
of the “common-sense attitude” which his father on 
earth had always taken toward spiritism, and so started 
with a great advantage over many other spirits. 
Fourth, this same highly favored spirit had, in addition 
to all this, the instruction and help in communication 
of F. W. H. Myers, the spirit of the great English 
spiritist, who had already been a decade and a half over 
in the spirit world and was in a position to be of great 
assistance. 
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If this rare combination of superior spirits from two 
worlds, all particularly anxious to get convincing evi- 
dence through, does not produce “evidence which can- 
not be contradicted,” we will be forced to the conclu- 
sion that Sir Oliver Lodge has been too hasty in speak- 
ing out. For you will remember that when Lady 
Lodge asked: ‘Does he want his father to speak out?” 
Raymond’s spirit answered: “Yes but not yet—wait, 
the evidence will be given in such a way that it cannot 
be contradicted.” Certainly Sir Oliver Lodge did not 
wait for that type of evidence, or produce it in his book, 
Raymond. 

When one hears or reads general reports concern- 
ing Sir Oliver Lodge’s interest in spiritism and his re- 
ceiving messages from his dead son Raymond, a sort of 
creepy, uncomfortable feeling, a suspicion that there 
may be something in it after all, is aroused. But the 
instant we substitute for our imaginings a critical and 
detailed study of the actual material which constitutes 
a part of this evidence, we are amazed to find it so ordi- 
nary and commonplace. With this knowledge all idea 
that there may be something in it vanishes. The wonder 
grows how a man of Sir Oliver Lodge’s intellectual 
ability can write such tell-tale material without per- 
ceiving its glaring fallacies. This, however, is but one 
more illustration of the common demonstration of the 
psychological fact of what fixation of idea, the will-to- 
believe, and selective attention are able to do with man’s 
boasted reason and intellect, when they combine to over- 
ride them. 

In an article entitled, The Unbelieving Psycholo- 
gists and the Christian Faith, which appeared in TuE 
BrsuicaL Review, January, 1919, the writer has ex- 
plained the psychology of this whole problem. When 
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properly viewed, the very fact that Sir Oliver Lodge 
stands so conspiciously alone in this strange company is 
not so much an argument for it, as against him. 'Too 
much weight must not be allowed to the influence of 
his name. For he deserts his circle of scientific friends 
to become a spiritist. And the material which he pre- 
sents must be made to stand upon its own intrinsic 
merits; it is not entitled to special consideration. 

What is true in the case of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
the Raymond material, is equally true of all the modern 
propaganda material of spiritism which is flooding the 
literary market. When it is submitted to close, careful, 
critical scrutiny its fatal fallacies are detected. Modern 
spiritism is farther away from establishing its claims and 
proving its phenomena genuine than its predecessors in 
other ages and generations were. With the wonderful 
developments in the realm of physical science, and in 
the realms of the psychology of the conscious and the 
unconscious, ‘and of analytical psychology, together 
with those in the realm of physiology and mental pa- 
thology, we are in possession of knowledge which en- 
ables us to duplicate all of its phenomena, with much 
more ease than ever before, without the aid of any super- 
normal causes. 

Another most important point against spiritism is 
that it contains certain philosophical, theological, and 
ethical defects which are fundamentally fatal. Curi- 
ously enough, these defects are identical with those of its 
arch-enemy materialism. It also is all too human. It 
simply represents the swing of the same pendulum over 
to the opposite extreme. Materialism and spiritism 
both spring from the same tap-root of unbelief in the 
cosmology of theism and historic Christianity. While 
spiritism postulates as the first article of its creed the 
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Fatherhood of God, in practical operation it makes God 
a side issue. In its religious services the real object of 
importance is not reverent communion with the Holy 
Spirit of God, but communication with the human 
spirits of Tom, Dick, and Harry. The departed 
spirits are stressed as the real spiritual helpers of man- 
kind. Thus the beliefs in God and in personal immor- 
tality are robbed of their inherent spiritual and moral 
value. 

Though its advocates do not seem to have traced its 
motives back to their original source, one of the most 
important of these bottoms in the ethical consequences, 
in the future life, of discarding in this life the religious 
and moral principles of historic Christianity. If the en- 
franchised human spirit is to enjoy to the full the bene- 
fits of its release from the fettering thralldom of these 
beliefs, it must be guaranteed that no disastrous conse- 
quences will follow in the life beyond the tomb. For 
historic Christianity, in its theology, has bound these two 
worlds inextricably together. Materialism tries to meet 
this difficulty by denying the existence of the future 
life. But supposing materialism should be mistaken? 
Such things have happened in the past. The majority 
of mankind can never be persuaded to take this tre- 
mendous chance of unbelief. 

It is at this point that spiritism steps in and helps 
unbelief out of a really serious predicament. It an- 
nounces that the way is clear even in the life beyond. 
Death does not introduce any epochal assize. Though 
it brings to a complete and final end one order of exis- 
tence, the soul does not pause a moment, before entering 
upon an entirely new order of existence, for the balanc- 
ing of those moral accounts which have been so gener- 
ously allowed to run on through the last period. No 
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moral crisis arises. ‘This universally recognized prin- 
ciple of scientific management which is adopted in all 
good business, and which both the Bible and Jesus 
Christ insist is operative in the conduct of our Father’s 
business, spiritism proclaims a myth. And it is right 
here that we come upon one of the strong features of 
its appeal to unbelievers. Now, is spiritism any more 
certain that it is right upon this point than is material- 
ism in its position? Is it perfectly willing to assume 
full responsibility for the inevitable moral reaction 
which its universal acceptance would produce? This is 
a tremendous question with which to trifle. 

Unless we know what we are doing, it is wise to 
go slow. That which gives us pause at this point is the 
realization of the fact that in this proclamation spiritism 
aligns itself directly and flatly against the teaching of 
Jesus. The truth as it is revealed through the mediums 
contradicts the truth as it is revealed through The 
Mediator, Jesus Christ. This fact reduces the issue 
between spiritism and historic Christianity, at this point, 
simply to a question of authority and credentials. Each 
provides a mediator, each professes to reveal super- 
normal truth, and their revelations flatly contradict 
each other. Which of the two furnishes humanity with 
the best credentials in guarantee of its reliability? This 
is a fundamental question for humanity to weigh and 
decide. The Mediator of historic Christianity, Jesus 


Christ, presents as His credentials a life lived upon this 


earth for over thirty years, free from every suspicion of 
fraud, falsehood, deception, and sin. He presents 
words, works, and a character and spirit, never before 


or since surpassed, equalled or approached. He pre- _ 


sents a historic influence, true at every point to His own 
character, which has lifted humanity to a higher moral 
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and social level, and left Him the central figure of all 
human history. 

The mediums, on the other hand, present as their 
credentials, mysterious rappings, ghosts, haunted 
houses, dark cabinet wonders, table-turning, material- 
ized spirits, trance performances, ouija boards, and auto- 
matic writing, together with all sorts of contradictory 
messages and revelations concerning spirits and the 
life of the other world. All of this mysterious and oc- 
cult phenomena is vouched for by a craft of mediums 
who, from the very beginning down to the present time, 
have been repeatedly caught in fraud, trickery, deceit, 
imposition, and self-deception. “Whom will ye that I 
release unto you?’ Will humanity to-day make the 
sorry choice of two thousand years ago? 

“From that time many of his disciples went back, 
and walked no more with him. Then said Jesus unto 
the twelve, Will ye also go away? Then Simon Peter 
answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life” (John 6:66-68) . 


IN THE ERA OF DIOCLETIAN 


By E. G. Siar, Ph.D., of New York University 


CaRACALLA, the cruel elder son of Septimius Severus, 
perished through Marinus, commander of the Imperial 
Guard, in 217 a.p. In the very next year this short- 
lived Emperor was in turn slain while fleeing from the 
unspeakable Elagabalus, priest of the Sun and incarna- 
tion of every possible form of sexual depravity. This 
monster in turn was killed by his own praetorians after 
the world had endured him for four years, in 222 A.D. 
A nobler youth succeeded, known in history as Alex- 
ander Severus, but he, too, was done to death by his own 
troops, on the Rhine, in 235 a.p. 

After this the emperors, one and all, were simply 
military pretenders, creatures of their own legions. 
None of them succeeded in establishing a dynasty. 
Persians, Goths, Sarmatians, Franks, Alemanni, began 
to overrun the frontier provinces of the Empire, the 
integrity of which was more and more threatened by its 
vastness. At the same time the inner unity of the sub- 
jects was felt by the Roman officials to be gravely im- 
paired by the aloofness of the religious sect ever grow- 
ing at the cost of the idolatrous nations—felt perhaps by 
some statesmen of Rome to be a state within the state 
—the Christian church. . 

In 258 s.p. the Emperor Valerian issued a rescript 
to the Roman Senate, not only naming bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons as objects of judicial prosecution, 


but decreeing also that senators and “honorables” 7 


(egregii) and Roman knights, who were Christians, 
255 
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should lose their ranks and fortunes, and if they per- 
sisted in their religion, their lives also." We observe at 
once the spread of the Christian religion and worship 
among the higher classes. The words of the official 
utterance of the Proconsul at Carthage, in passing sen- 
tence of death on Bishop Cyprian, in September, 258, 
are a suggestive document of those times: “For a 
long time thou hast lived in a sacrilegious frame of mind 
and hast gathered very many men into thy wicked con- 
spiracy and hast made thyself an enemy of the Roman 
gods and of the statutes of religion * * * and their 
most august majesties Valerian and Gallienus and the 
Caesar Valerian could not recall you to the sect of their 
own ceremonies. * * * TJoet sound tradition [dis- 
ciplina]| be enforced by your blood” (Vita of Cyprian, 
by the Deacon Pontius) . 

This aloofness of the Christians, as we clearly see, 
was officially and by the foremost representative of 
Rome in that province branded as civil or political 
treason or sedition, treason in the underlying convic- 
tions, sedition in the practice of religious dissent and 
non-conformity with the rites of the commonwealth. 
When in 271 aA.. the Marcomanni had invaded 
northern Italy, the Emperor Aurelian sent orders to 
Rome to have the Sibylline books consulted, and the 
Senate subsequently recorded its official conviction, that 
the gods had aided the state in recognition of the sacri- 
fices prescribed by the Sibylline records.? Aurelian had 
inherited from his mother the cult of the Sun. To it at 
Rome he dedicated a huge temple with anniversary 

*Cyprian, Lpistolae, 80. 

*Vopiscus, Life of Aurelian, 20 (from a letter of Aurelian): Miror vos, 
patres sancti, tam diu de aperiendis Sibyllinis dubitasse libris, perinde 


hee in Christianorum ecclesia, non in templo deorum omnium tractaretis. 
Iso the Emperor offers captives for human sacrifice. 
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games and on one of his own coins antiquarians still 
read: ‘The Sun, Lord of the Roman Empire.’” 

When, in 276 a.p., Probus, a Pannonian of excep- 
tional military energy, had been elevated to the princi- 
pate, the senators at Rome thus acclaimed his name: 
“Di te servent! tuere nos! tuere rempublican! * * * 
Tu Francicus, tu Gothicus, tu Sarmaticus, tu omnia!” : 
(“May the gods preserve thee! Protect us! Protect 
the State! * * * Thou art conqueror of the Franks, 
thou of the Goths, of the Sarmatians! ‘Thou art every- 
thing!’) and the first speaker in the Senate said among 
other things—the session was in the Temple of Concord 
in Rome, February 3, 277 av—: “Jupiter optimus 
Maximus, thou Juno the Queen and thou leader of 
excellencies Minerva, thou Concord of the world and 
thou Roman Victory, grant this to the Roman Senate 
and people, grant to the soldiers and allies and foreign 
nations: may he rule as he has pursued his military 
career!” After splendid achievements, this Pannonian 
Probus was murdered, in his native Danubian region of 
Sirmium, by his own troops, because he compelled them 
io work at draining marshes. 

Passing over the brief years of Carus and his sons, 
we take up Diocles or Diocletianus. A Dalmatian of 
humblest origin, he was in 284 commander of the house- 
hold troops (domestici), and was acclaimed Emperor 
by the Roman troops on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
porus. It cannot be my design even summarily to relate 
here the chief events of his reign, a work done by Gib- 
bon, and later by Schiller and Seeck. Still we stop to 
note or urge one thing, viz., that a single chapter of the 
Christian apologist Lactantius* permits a closer vision 


%So] Dominus Imperi Romani. Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum Veferwm, 
VII, p. 483. 
‘De mortibus Persecutorum, c¢. 7. 
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of the Dalmatian than all the slender data gatherable 
from secular compilers, such as Kutropius or Aurelius 
Victor. Diocletian attempted a system of co-regents 
and sub-regents (Augusti and Caesares) which was to 
provide for the integrity and cohesion of the Empire, 
while insuring it against the rising of military pre- 
tenders. But this system failed even during his own 
lifetime; his retired co-regent, Maximianus Herculius, 
attempted to resume power; and the rise of Constantine 
in the Northwest was accomplished without the initiative 
or even the consent of the other dynasts. ‘The multi- 
plication of courts and imperial co-regents and sub- 
regents caused a corresponding increase in the armies 
and in the chronic exactions of officialdom. In many 
provinces the tillers of the soil abandoned their ploughs 
and fields, goaded to despair by the ever rising taxation,” 
and forests grew up where arable lands had been. 

With a certain cunning of administrative policy 
Diocletian subdivided the provinces, to weaken the gov- 
ernors and at the same time to attach them more firmly 
to the central powers. His efforts to establish by an 
edict maximum prices for commodities’ is preserved 
for us by an inscription much discussed by historians and 
economists, but Lactantius says of it: ‘Then on ac- 
count of petty and cheap objects, much blood was shed 
nor did any commodity come forth, from fear, and 
dearth rose to a more desperate degree, until the law, 
from sheer necessity after the death of many persons, 
was abolishd.” He also strove to commemorate his 
name by huge building operations, such as his thermae 
in Rome, whose ruins even now are gigantic. As for 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, equidistant almost from Danube 
~~ Ut; enormitate indictionum consumptis viribus colonorum, desererentur 


agri et culturae verterentur in silvam ene loc. cit., 7). 
SCorpus Inscriptiorwm Latinarum, III, p. 80 
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and Euphrates, he strove to make it into a new capital 
for the Empire, while Rome more and more shrunk into 
a vast and stately memorial of the past. It was danger- 
ous, in his reign, says Lactantius, to betray any pros- 
perity to the eyes of his fiscal officials and tax collectors. 

It was during his reign, so symptomatic of the irre- 
sistible process of imperial dissolution, that Arnobius, a 
Roman rhetor of Sicca in Africa, wrote his apologetic 
work, Against the Pagans (Adversus Nationes). We 
will leave on one side the slender data concerning him 
penned by Jerome’ and take up at once his work, which 
in texture and design is worthy of much more attention 
than is generally bestowed on this earnest defender of 
his newly acquired faith. Like Minucius Felix, Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, and Augustinus himself, he 
was trained to become, and became, a professional 
teacher of pleading in the actual world of that time. 
This was a profession which implied (as in Quintilian’s 
Tenth Book) a high degree of familiarity with the entire 
range of classic letters, on the one hand; no less, how- 
ever, through the essential postulate of mastering the 
theory of argumentation, was it kept in living touch 
with dialectic and many other elements of philosophy, 
whose chief schools then of necessity were familiarly 
known to the more aspiring members of that profession. 

His style in many ways has an archaic coloring for 
which he deliberately strove; he was a particularly careful 
reader of the older Annalists (such as Cincius, Piso, and 
others), of Lucretius, of the books of the older Etruscan 
lore (Tages), with which the ancestral “religion” of 


TAnd chronologically quite impossible; as Neander observed, the 
anecdote that he hurriedly wrote this work in order to gain the consent 


of the Bishop to his baptism (Jerome, De Viris I llustribus, 79) is a very _ 


improbable legend. “Rather A. appears like one who had been led to the 
faith after a long protracted examination” (Neander). Dr. Bigg did not 
include Arnobius in his study of the Origins of Christianity, 1909. 
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Rome was much connected; Varro, the prince of 
Roman antiquarians, was familiar to him as well as were 
other experts, such as Nigidius Figulus or Granius who 
dealt with the many puzzles enshrouding the origins 
of Roman ritual.’ In revealing his own personality, he 
throws much light on his own times and generation, 
especially in the domain of spiritual things. We observe 
that he had earnestly studied philosophy, that he had, 
before his conversion, absorbed the prevailing reverence 
for Plato and Pythagoras, but had, at the same time 
actually worshiped the cult-figures of popular tradition. 
“T used to worship, O blindness, but recently, cult- 
figures [simulacra] just taken from the potter’s oven, 
gods fashioned on anvils, and the product of hammers, 
elephant’s tusks, paintings, fillets on decaying trees. 
Whenever I beheld a marble figure smeared and daubed 
with olive oil, as though there dwelled in it an actual 
Power,’ I was wont to flatter it, accost it and demand 
benefits from an unconscious block of wood.” 

His professional familiarity with all the range of 
grammaticus and rhetor lies before us, from the inflexion 
of verbs and nouns and the training in artistic style to 
syllogisms and the technical classification of law cases 
and to delicate points in applied logic and in ethics. 
Arnobius knew well Plato’s Phaedrus, Theaetetus, Re- 
public, Timaeus, Phaedo, Meno, no less than Epicurus 
and his Latin disciple Lucretius, also Epictetus, the 
Stoic preacher of Nicopolis, or Hermippus on Zoroaster 
—all this, it would seem, in his pre-Christian period, in 
that searching after soul satisfaction which he seems to 
have shared with others who ultimately became Chris- 


“Cf. Ovid’s Fasti, Festus (Verrius Flaccus), Servius, Macrobius, Oen- 
sorinus. 
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tians and Christian apologists—an inward experience 
much greater than one merely academic, of which the 
deist Gibbon could not, and surely did not, form any 
just or adequate appreciation in his fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters. 

Arnobius over and again confronts the Platonists 
of his own time, whom we now are accustomed to call 
Neoplatonists. God and the soul are the great themes 
that concern both him and them, and while his Biblical 
lore is not very profound as yet, a famous utterance 
of St. Paul*® has settled in his soul. Evidently the 
Platonic doctrine of the soul (the soul descended from, 
and indeed fallen from, its divine origin and sphere in 
the realm of eternal forms and truth) was held in a 
quasi-dogmatic way as superior to the Christian faith.” 

Arnobius surveys the chief tenets of classic philoso- 
phy, from Thales to the scepticism of Carneades and 
further to the Neopythagorean, Numenius of Apamea, 
to whom Plotinus was said to have owed much of his 
lore? But as for himself, the rhetor of Sicca had 
emancipated his soul from all of it. Again and again 
he measures matters of Christian faith, as of the Resur- 
rection and of the Last Judgment, with Plato’s tenets 
of the soul.* What rest or satisfaction, e.g., in the 
eternal process of the soul’s passing from incarnation 
to incarnation, or in the doctrine of Epicurus, that each 
soul is extinguished forever by physical death? His 
main point is this: You (Platonists), you trust for the 
salvation of your souls to yourselves and to your efforts 

1 Cor, 3:19, which he cites in effect: Numquam itllud vulgatum 
[evidently much quoted by Christians] perstrinxit aures vestras, sapientiam 
hominis stultitiam esse apud deum primum? 


14 dversus Nationes, II, 7. : 3 ; 
2Fg., by Amelius, a disciple of Plotinus, Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, 
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from within, while we (Christians) for this trust im 
Christ, and submit ourselves to the name and majesty 
of Him from whom we hope both, viz., to escape from a 
death of suffering and to be endowed with eternity of 
life (II, 34). 

Distinct from this is Arnobius’ dealing with the 
pagan gods and their cult. If they are gods, why not 
rather leave their defense to themselves (I, 20)? Of 
course, there is the outcry of those who are interested 
in the maintenance of the cult for their living, (e.g., the 
haruspices). “The gods are neglected,” they shout, 
“and there are very few people in the temples!”’“ The 
gods are angry, because you Christians are practicing 
wicked and unheard-of forms of worship all over the 
world. As Plato’s Timaeus had provided for a class of 
undergods (by which the cultured pagans consistently 
strove to uphold polytheism), Arnobius calls them 
servuli (1, 28), 1.e., secondary and created gods. His 
critique of these things is his own. There are some 
10,000 figures, e.g., of Vulcan in actual worship. In 
which of these does his nwmen reside (VI, 19)? If these 
are gods, they must needs be pure, holy, eternal. Can 
God rejoice in the slaughter of innocent beasts? Is He 
dominated by passions? Is it not silly to believe that 
He can be directed or amused by human games? What 
has divinity to do with sex? How can there be evil 
gods? Do the gods smell? Can wine make a god pro- 
pitious? How can garlands or timbrels gain the good 
will of a real god? Or must He be waked? We see in 
a way Lucian and Pausanias passing once more before 
us. 

After all (thus Arnobius sums up, VII, 84 sqq.) it is 


ee dii, clamitant, atque [in] templis iam raritas summa est 
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this way: Men naively conceived gods like unto them- 
selves; but men cannot of themselves attain a true 
knowledge of the Deity; they are helpless there; they 
need a revelation rising quite above our narrow vision 
and power (book VII entire). Venus the tutelary 
power of prostitutes (III, 27)! If the gods do what 
you say, they cannot be gods (III, 28). How can the 
abstractions of the Roman state religion be gods (IV, 
1)? How about the scandalous and stainful things of 
Greek mythology? Arnobius wrote this work about 
300 A.D.” 

Clearly the Christians more and more were held re- 
sponsible for any plague in nature, or for any danger 
or disaster happening to the Empire.° The gods, so 
the current opinion had it, were angry at the Christian 
religion and so withheld their favors (I, 16 sq.) ; the 
Christians were the cause of visitations or trouble. But, 
they say, the gods are not angry with you because you 
worship one Almighty God, but “because you insist that 
one born a human being, and, what is disgraceful even 
to persons of low degree, slain by the execution of the 
cross, was divine, and you believe that He still survives 
and you worship Him with daily supplications” (I, 36). 

Sometimes the reader of Arnobius is almost inclined 
to believe that he hears some echo of the approaching 
tread of the cruel persecution itself, the one which is 
indelibly associated with the names of Diocletian and 
Galerius. “If we were to undermine in as many ways 
and in as many judgments [as you do, by admitting 

*Trecenti sunt anni ferme, * * * ex quo coepimus esse Christiani 
et terrarum in orbe censeri (I, 13). Also: Ante trecentos annos religio, 
inquit, vestra non fuit (II, 71). ——— = 

‘%Christianorum, inquiunt, causa mala omnia di ingerunt, et interitus 
comparatur a superis frugibus (I, 13). Nostra quidem nihil interest, 


quorum causa contenditis exterminatos [self-banished] esse ab terris deos 
(V, 15). 
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that_your so-called gods are but parts of the physical 
order] the faith in your gods, it would be doubtful to no 
one, but that, roused by anger and fury, you would de- 
mand against us the stake, wild beasts, the sword, and 
other forms of execution, with which you are wont to 
quench your thirst by the seeking of our blood” (III, 
36). ‘Time, we see, had in no wise bridged the very deep 
and wide chasm which separated the Christian and the 
non-Christian subjects of the Roman Empire. It is 
ever You and We; the consciousness of the schism and 
antagonism is veritably throbbing in the pages of Arno- 
bius. These are indeed a document of history, from 
which we must make some transcriptions : 


Is it this [religious belief of our own] on account of which you 
yourselves, when the cruel mood has come over you, strip us of our 
property, banish us from our ancestral homes, visit capital punish- 
ment upon us, torture us, rend us, burn us to death, and finally 
throw us to wild beasts and their tearing fangs [I, 26]? 

We are dubbed ill-omened and atheists [I, 29]. 
Why do you shudder at the mention of our name as the worst of 
omens [I, 35]? 


Even more bitter are the following words, and one 
marvels how Arnobius dared to publish them at all: 


Your tyrants and kings, who, setting aside the fear of the gods, 
despoil and rob the treasures of temples,’* who strip cities by 
proscription, exile, and the slaughter of their aristocracy, who with 
brutal lust undermine and wrest away the chastity of matrons and 
maidens, [these] you call native gods [indigetes] and consecrated 
for worship [divos] and those whom it was more seemly to have 
them torn to pieces by you, these you extol with feasting-cushions 
[pulvinaria|, with altars, temples, and other worship, and with 
public holidays of games on their birthdays [I, 65]. 

The times are stern and full of dangers [II, 78]. 


Evidently the persecution had not yet been officially 
begun, but even in Rome, in the Senate, voices were 
heard which urged that some of Cicero’s philosophical 


“He could have had in mind Caesar, Antony, Caligula, Nero, Domitian, 
perhaps also Elagabalus, etc.— Galerius? 
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books (like book III, De Natura Deoruwm) should be 
suppressed, because they furnished material to the de- 
fenders of Christianity (Adversus Nationes, III, 7). 
But I must add an utterance which could hardly have 
been written down before the time when at Nicomedia 
the persecution, primarily of churches and clergy and 
Scriptures, had actually been inaugurated: 

You allow your gods in the theaters to be made the objects of 
indecent burlesques before crowded audiences roaring with laughter, 
while authors [perhaps like Lucian, in dramatization] are learned 
by heart; how lax and liberal are you there! But how sternly do 
you deal with us! For why have our writings deserved to be 
burned? Why have our chapels** deserved to be outrageously 
demolished, in which the supreme God is invoked, in which peace 
and grace is besought for magistrates, armies, kings, friends, 
enemies [ Adversus Nationes, IV, 36]? 

Firmianus Lactantius” is somewhat better known 
than Arnobius to the general student of the history of 
the Christian church. A rhetor of uncommon distinction 
in the province of Africa, he received a call from Nico- 
media (then the virtual capital of the Empire) to teach 
Latin rhetoric there; he was as familiar with Greek 
letters also, as his contemporary Eusebius was not with 
Latin. And he was at the center of affairs when the 
storm broke. Of his manual of Instruction in Christian 
Theology (Divinae Institutiones) we cannot here pre- 
sent even a bare outline. But we know that it was con- 
ceived at Nicomedia and was projected as a rejoinder 
to Hierocles, a pagan official there of very high rank 
who published an attack on the Christian faith, which 
attack he called Friend of Truth (®A«d7%s), in which 
among other things he extolled Apollonius of Tyana 
(contemporary of Nero and of Domitian) as a worker 
of miracles equal to those of Christ, a treatise to which 


’Conventicula. Lactantius also uses this term. 
»Jerome, Catalogus, 80. 
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Eusebius, too, made reply, though limiting himself en- 
tirely to this matter of the Tyanite. Lactantius does 
not name Hierocles where (V, 2) he describes the man 
and the book. The African rhetor was actually then 
teaching in Nicomedia, when the Christian church there 
—later it would have been called a cathedral—was razed 
to the ground early in the spring of 3038 a.D. 

Another one of these pagan controversialists was a 
teaching philosopher there, who sometimes dined with 
Diocletian himself, but whose private conduct was 
grossly inconsistent with his lectures; he published his 
attack on Christianity in three books during the perse- 
cution. The aim of this publication was to “recall the 
Christians to the true way, that is, to the worship of 
the gods by whose power and majesty the world was 
governed.” The abler of the two must have been 
Hierocles, who at one time had been a Christian; his 
knowledge of Scripture was too close and detailed, Lac- 
tantius suggests, to permit any other inference. His 
polemic was chiefly directed against Peter and Paul, 
while the other apostles were presented as ignorant and 
as disseminators of falsehood. 

The language of Lactantius is polished and truly 
classical, as one could expect of one who had attained 
such professional eminence in his own generation, and 
whose training in the presentation of fictitious law cases 
had greatly developed his dialectic faculty (I, 1), al- 
though he never pleaded in actual courts (III, 18). His 
citations from Plautus, Terence, Horace, Vergil, Sal- 
lust, Lucilius or Persius, are felicitous and pertinent, 
and these authors are clearly still precious to him for 
other than spiritual truth. Also he is conversant with 
Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, and other de- 
fenders of the Christian faith, though he finds fault with 


ae 
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the one last named. The pagan philosophers, he urged, 
eared little for Scripture quotation; it was a waste of 
effort in Cyprian—but the true way was to use their own 
authors as much as possible.” 

Philosophy and the polytheism of the past are 
equally confronted by Lactantius, and the former is to 
furnish him material for his polemic against the latter. 
One might indeed say that it was a slight task to de- 
molish polytheism then; very true, but still the fanatic- 
ism of ancestral tradition, the elaborate polemic of 
leading thinkers such as Porphyry, Iamblichus, Hier- 
ocles, and above all the mighty power of an autocratic 
and fairly universal empire—all this now was fused 
into one overwhelming and irresistible instrument of 
coercion. As regards the sternest of these instruments, 
the state, Lactantius lays down the noble thesis, that 
religion, in its very essence, must be untrammeled, wn- 
forced, free. “Who can impose upon me the necessity 
either of worshiping what I do not want, or of not wor- 
shiping what I do want” (V, 18)? “Religion cannot be 
forced” (V, 19). No benefit would come to the poly- 
theism of the secular government through blood and 
tortures—‘“Nihil est enim tam voluntarium quam re- 
ligio” (loc. cit.). 

Now his great aim was to combine philosophy with 
religion and to show that Christianity is not incompati- 
ble with true culture. His method of procedure is some- 
what like this: He cites some thesis or utterance, as 
found, e.g., in Cicero or in Plato or with the Stoics, but 


- not so as to adjust Christian tenets to these theses,” but 


as a rule he goes on to show that the solution is no solu- 


*Nihil fortasse apud eos agemus, nisi eos de suis doceamus auctoribus 
(Divinae Institutiones, V, 14). Unless otherwise indicated, further quota- 
tions from Lactantius are from this work. 

21Ag Clement of Alexandra has done. 
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tion at all, or inadequate, or is spiritually futile or 
otherwise unsatisfactory. Thus Lactantius utilizes par- 
ticularly Cicero’s Laws and Republic, the Tusculan dis- 
putations, the De Deorum Natura, and other works, or 
Seneca, or the Second Satire of Persius. He remarks 
that Cicero was afraid of spreading religious dissent 
among the common people (II, 3). He sharply cen- 
sures. Cicero’s theory of the creation, viz., that matter 
was pre-existent. And Lactantius is fully aware of 
Cicero’s characteristic vagueness and indefiniteness, im- 
bibed by the latter from the pabulum of the Academic 
school (II, 8). 

Similarly on the Aim of Life, on Immortality, on 
God, he cites Cicero or Plato or some other leader of 
ancient thought, but he rarely assents, of course, because 
they could not but limit themselves to the narrower 
perspective of this life of the body or in the body, 
whereas the concerns of the soul postulated a transcen- 
dental and eternal point of interest. He calls attention 
to the fact, that Cicero himself (in the Consolatio) 
adopted Euhemerism as the true explanation of re- 
ligious worship; veneration of extraordinary men after 
their death, and the Latin reproduction of Euhemerus 
by Ennius is ever at the elbow of Lactantius. He finds 
indeed in Plato a purer conception of God than in other 
systems. ‘Plato, who is held the greatest philosopher 
of all, plainly and openly defends monarchy [i.e., a kind 
of monotheism] and does not call it Ether or Nature 
[as the Stoics did] but, as it is, God” (I, 5). Still 
Lactantius is far from being satisfied with him: ‘‘Plato 
has said many things about one God by whom he says 
the universe was established, but nothing about religion; 
for he had dreamed God, not recognized Him.” 


*Somniaverat enim deum, non cognoverat (V, 14). 
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A great deal of what is best in Lactantius is of en- 
during value, and may be called philosophy of religion. 
For while the philosophical sects of Greek antiquity may 
now seem to us to have retired into a certain penumbra 
of eruditional or historical remoteness, the aspirations 
of the soul were not then, and are not now, satisfied with 
the bald positivism limited to the enumeration of physi- 
eal phenomena, or with a process of a chain of syllogisms 
operating without an initial thesis of transcendental 
character. Lactantius, too, in his day, notes the wide 
dissent of the sects in Ethics, and that most of the 
achievements of the systems were, in the main, negative, 
whereas for him there is a body of aspirations and valua- 
tions quite different. “Of how much greater price is the 
soul than the body, of so much greater value is God than 
the world, because God made the world and rules it” 
(III, 9). He goes on to discuss Design and Provi- 
dence, also the specific trait of man among all the 
creatures, viz., his innate faculty of religious aspiration 
no less than his striving after wisdom. Socrates wisely 
limited himself to ethics. Both Cicero’s and Seneca’s 
definitions are questioned (III, 14-15). The lives of 
most philosophers belie their professions.” As for Epi- 
cureanism, which then had an enormous vogue, it is all 
things to all men (III, 17). That school preaches mere 
atomism and spontaneous physical evolution and denies 
design ;* there is no creation and no creator. 

Further on Lactantius deals with the Pythagoreans 
and the Soul, and the idea that the incarnation of souls 
in various forms of bodies and lives was a retributive 
act. Claiming next that doing and living were greater 
than contemplation and thinking, he very justly urges 


=]II, 115. This quite like Lucian, whom he knew. 
*OQmnia sua sponte fieri necesse est. 
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the moral impotence of philosophy, whereas Christianity 
had wrought moral changes notable and_ incisive, 
changes which were constantly verified within any one’s 
experience: “Give me a man who is wrathful, foul- 
mouthed, unbridled. By a very few words I will render 
him as peaceful as a lamb.” So with greed, with lust, 
with the fear of death. Baptism at that time was a 
ceremony of vast import and bestowed only after a long 
period of study and probation. 

As for the pantheism of the Stoics, Lactantius 
keenly recognizes it as such, and rejects it. “Nature” 
has no life in itself (III, 28)—the very crux of modern 
materialism—and finally Lactantius says with superb 
simplicity: “Nature is not God, but the work of God.’’*” 
The only power that remains a divinity with untold 
numbers—as we saw in a former study—is Luck. After 
this Liactantius delineates Scriptural revelation,” from 
Moses onward to the Logos and the Virgin-birth, the 
God-man and Mediator, His wondrous work and His 
suffering under Pontius Pilate,” his death and tomb. 
He also referred to the Gnostic sects, who abandoned 
the doctrine of the church (IV, 20) and “have ceased 
to be Christians.” 

All genuine moral regeneration must issue from 
Christianity (book V) ; it is impossible with polytheism. 
Taking up then the Christian virtues, or the virtues in 
their Christian conception, he discusses them both as 
over against the ethical systems of Greek philosophy as 
well as the actual social condition of the pagan world. 
Before the Christian God only all men were equal, 

*Non est deus Natura, sed dei opus. 

*Vera sapientia (c. IV). 

“Like Tertullian, he blunders in making Pontius Pilate the governor 


of all Syria. 
*Christiani esse desierunt. 
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whereas “Greeks and Romans held men unequal in 
many stations, from the poor to the rich, from the hum- 
ble to the powerful, from private persons in fine to 
the most lofty powers of kings” (V, 14). Christianity 
alone had a spiritual standard for all human concerns. 
Theories of morals were impotent without theological 
knowledge, while Plato and Aristotle had no practical 
followers. ‘There was absolutely no spiritual content in 
the deadness of pagan ritual and worship, whose con- 
cern was exclusively for secular and material objects 
such as wealth, honors, powers of government (V, 21), 
what they see—“They know nothing but the earth” 
(VI, 1). Even the Roman poet Persius had derided 
the inanities of these superstitions in his second Satire, 
in his own way; how futile to believe one could purchase 
a slight hearing from the gods (V, 30) with a dishful 
of lungs or some spiced milk. As for actual polytheism, 
it was weak before any moral judgment or any dialectic 
analysis, but immensely strong through the unquestion- 
ing practice of state and family in untold generations. 

As for the trend of Lactantius’ polemic, it is of 
course not essentially different from that of Arnobius: 
The people’s gods, their numbers, their limitations, their 
coming into existence through sexual begetting; the 
amours of Zeus; the eagle and Ganymede placed at the 
base of Jupiter cult-figures and worshiped jointly with 
him (I, 11). Seneca wrote frankly about the salacious 
father of gods and men (I, 16). 

But we must go forward to a body of utterances, 
which we may conceive as records and documents of 
the times of Diocletian. In eloquent words the Roman 
rhetor condemns the ideals of Rome and of her history: 
“And that there was no other road to immortality than 
to lead armies, to lay waste the lands of others, to de- 
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stroy cities, raze towns, slaughter free peoples or en- 
slave them” (I, 18). The very persecution of Diocle- 
tian and Galerius comes before us: 


And therefore they torture the worshipers of the supreme God, 
that is, righteous men; they kill them, drive them into exile; * * * 
they heap cruel deeds high upon their errors; and minds dedicated 
to God [clearly the clergy are meant] they tear from the dis- 
embowelled bodies [V, 1]. 

There are weak Christians too; “very many are tot- 
tering [nutant plurimi] and particularly those who have 
had some literary culture” (loc. cit.) . 


The Christians are now treated as public enemies: They 
harass them therefore, and torture them with newly designed 
forms of penalties, and are not satisfied with putting to death those 
whom they hated, unless even cruelty makes sport of their bodies 
[V, 9]. 

The following would seem to allude to Diocletian 
or Galerius or the central government: 


Of this so great beast * * * , which lying in one spot [at 
Nicomedia] nevertheless throughout the world is raging with iron 
teeth, but grinds even the bones into bits and spends its fury on 
the ashes, lest there be any spot of burial, as though they who con- 
fess God strove for this that people should come to their burial- 
places. * * * The earth is denied to the dead [V, 11]. 


Officials are eager to accelerate their own advance- 
ment by obeying or more than obeying the Edict of 
Nicomedia, as one in Phrygia who burned the whole 
congregation together with the church in which they 
were assembled (V, 11). The general order of the 
Edict was, at first, to torture the victims to the point 
of compliance, but not to. kill them (loc. cit.). The 
jurists, such as the famous Domitius Ulpian (in his 
work, De Officio Proconsulis), some eighty years be- 
fore had gathered imperial decrees and discussions of 
jurists dealing with the Christians,” “in order to set 


"Of course, these things were not incorporated in the Digest by 
Justinian’s Commission, more’s the pity. 
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forth what punishments should be meted out to those 
who confessed themselves worshipers of God” (loc. cit.). 

But whereas our numbers are ever swelled [by accessions | from 
the worshipers of the gods, and are never lessened, not even right 
amid the persecution itself. * * * And deem those foolish, who, 
when they had it in their power to avoid execution, still prefer to 
be tortured and give up the ghost, when they [the officials] can 
clearly see from that very thing that it is not foolishness, in which 
so many thousands of human beings throughout the whole world 
agree in one and the same conviction [V, 13]. 

Gibbon — of whom his sympathetic biographer, Les- 
lie Stephen, says that he held the philosophy of Voltaire 
—Gibbon has belittled the motives of the Christians in 
his own way (and obedient to the behests of his own 
philosophy) and to depreciate their faith. Let us, there- 
fore, give further audience to the contemporary ob- 
server, ‘Lactantius: 


If one province, one nationality, lacks wisdom [because it ad- 
heres to Christianity], all the others must needs have understanding 
of the right. But since from the rising of the sun to the setting 
thereof, the Law of God has been undertaken, and every sex, every 
age and nationality and stretch of country in one and the same spirit 
serve God, and there is everywhere the same endurance, the same 
contempt of death, they [the Roman officials] should have realized, 
that there must be some reason in this matter why not without cause 
it is defended to the death.*° 


They might escape it all by throwing some grains of 
incense with three fingers upon the little perpendicular 
altar, called focus (VI, 18). 

But we must now look at the official acts of Diocle- 
tian and his sub-regent Galerius, acts aimed probably at 
knitting more closely together the subjects of the Empire 
and removing the deep fissure in its constituency and 
cohesion, if it were possible. Now Lactantius and 
Eusebius, without any concert whatever, attest the main 

*Tactantius writes in the present tense. Of course, the work could 
not have been published before the recantation of Galerius, 311 a.p. 
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fact with an agreement rarely excelled in ancient his- 
tory, and so furnish records not to be belittled, not even 
by Edward Gibbon. Both Christian writers were con- 
temporaries and of maturest faculties. “The destruc- 
tion of the places of prayer” is the phrase by which the 
church historian designates the first act of the persecu- 
tion." Galerius even in the winter before the spring 
of 303 had ordered all his courtiers to sacrifice while 
recusants were flogged; all troops likewise were com- 
manded to sacrifice, those refusing to be discharged. 
Whether Galerius was originally stirred by his super- 
stitious mother, one may doubt; he needed no stimulus 
from without. Regent and sub-regent conferred much 
at Nicomedia during that winter. Diocletian, however, 
first consulted the oracle of Apollo near Miletus and 
then only gave in to his son-in-law, insisting, however, 
that there should be no executions, while every form 
of urging and distress might be brought into play. 

Large churches, says Eusebius (VIII, 1), had in all 
the cities taken the place of the humble chapels of an 
earlier time. But insincerity and hypocrisy had been 
coming in with this greater prosperity,” also envy and 
backbiting and contentions, a quasi-internecine war of 
ecclesiastics, in fact, congregation rising against con- 
gregation. Eusebius even calls the persecution a divine 
judgment, ** Suddenly then came the edict of Nico- 
media of February 23, 303 a. p.;°° churches were to be 
destroyed, the Christian Scriptures to be burned, the 
ecclesiastic leaders to be taken in hand. There is a 

“Eusebius, VII, 32. 

=Vactantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum, 10 

*Eml xavvérnta kal vwOplay ra Kal? Huds pwerndrAdgArrero (VIII, 1.) 

*Oelay xpiow (loc. cit.). 


*The Terminalia of the Roman calendar (Lactantius, De Mortibus 
Persecutorum, 12). 
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curious and most significant item in Lactantius;** after 
breaking open the church at Nicomedia, the Officials of 
Diocletian looked for a cult-figure of —God. They 
could not conceive any worship without a simulacrum. 
The praetorians razed the church before the day was 
done. The edict provided that no Christian in the Ro- 
man Empire should hold any office or public honor, that 
torture should be applied, that all civic satisfaction or 
protection of courts should be denied them, and that 
Christian domestics be enslaved if they remained Chris- 
tian. 

A second edict decreed that all ecclesiastics should 
first be imprisoned and later be forced to sacrifice. A 
Christian tore down a copy of the edict in Nicomedia, 
adding that it meant victories for Goths and Sarma- 
tians. He was roasted to death in a slow fire. Dio- 
cletian compelled his own Empress, Prisca (if Lactan- 
tius, loc. cit. 15, is right), to sacrifice, as well as his 
daughter Valeria. Soon all prisons were filled to over- 
flowing with bishops, presbyters, deacons, exorcists. 
Altars were set up in the very courts, that all litigants 
first had to qualify as pagans by some act of conformity. 
Constantius in Britain and Gaul limited his action to 
the destruction of chapels. Hierocles had much to do 
with the origin of the persecution. His successor as 
vicarius Priscillianus was subjected to torture nine times 
but did not yield. When Galerius succeeded as Augus- 
tus and Diocletian retired to Salonae, the persecutions 
became more cruel and severe (loc. cit. 21) ; wild beasts 
and the stake were much used, for the personal gratifica- 
tion of that Emperor, says Lactantius. The bones of 
the martyrs were ground to powder and thrown into 
rivers or the sea, that their tombs might not be honored 


*Simulacrum Dei quaeritur (loc. cit., 12). 
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by the Christians.” The profession of pleaders suffered 
severely.”* 

Numberless, says Eusebius (VIII, 3) were those, 
who weakened under the first assault from cowardice. 
There were many officials who strove to obey the edict 
without going to extremes,” and connived whenever 
they could. The provinces particularly visited by this 
persecution were Africa, Mauretania, the Thebaid, and 
Egypt proper. The personal observations of Eusebius, 
of course, were largely made in Palestine. At Tyre 
flogging was followed by wild beasts such as panthers, 
various kinds of bears and wild boars, or steers goaded 
by steel and fire, the martyrs often striving to hasten 
their own end by shaking their hands at the brutes 
(Eusebius, VIII, 7), as they were advised to do. Some 
were impaled and so perished of hunger. 

We owe to Eusebius the preservation of the record 
drawn up by Phileas, Bishop of 'Thmuis in the Thebaid. 
He says: First there were flogging with various instru- 
ments, followed by other tortures, such as drawing the 
sufferer up by a cord tied to a single hand, which had 
to sustain the weight of the entire body, racking every 
joint and tendon. These things were inflicted on each 
one examined by the Roman Governor, as soon as the 
defendant refused to deny his faith. Sub-officials sat 
by each sufferer to watch if he should make some sign 
of surrender or seem to give in. If they survived this — 
many expired during the tortures or soon after — and 
still persisted, they were led away to execution. It was 
considered sufficient recantation if the delinquent merely 

*‘Kusebius, VIII, 6. 

*Lactantius, loc. cit. 22: Eloquentia extincta, causidici sublati, iure 
consulti aut relegati aut necati. Literae autem inter malas artes habitae. 


*Nihil aliud devitant, quam ut ne torti moriantur (Lactantius, Instit. 
V, 11; Eusebius, VITI, 8). : : : 
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touched the pagan sacrifice. Anthimos, Bishop of Nico- 
media, was beheaded. Other martyrs were Tyrannion, 
Bishop of Tyre, Zenobios, a presbyter at Sidon, Sil- 
vanus, Bishop of Emesa. Notable among the victims 
was Eusebius’ friend and host, Pamphilus, Bishop of 
Caesarea. I cannot reproduce here the detail furnished 
by the church historian. We may sum up the whole 
matter by a phrase repeatedly used by Eusebius (e. g., 
VIII, 18): “The war waged against us by the Roman 
government” — “a war without a truce.’”” 

The further story of the various regents and sub- 
regents, their rise and fall, their schemes, combinations 
and wars, finally ending in the restoration of monarchy 
by Constantine, and his chiefly political act of freemg 
and then officially establishing Christianity with all 
the potential dangers of state support and state control 
— this is no part of these studies and their general theme. 
But I should append the edict of the wretched Galerius 
cancelling the edicts of persecution, issued by him when 
he was dying of a loathsome and incurable disease. We 
have this edict in a Greek and in a Latin form; was it 
not most likely bilingual when issued? Lactantius omits 
the formal preamble and titles: 


The Imperator Caesar Galerius Valerius Maximinus, invincible, 
Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, Germanicus maximus, Aegyptiacus 
maximus, Thebaicus maximus, Sarmaticus maximus five times, 
supreme victor over the Persians, twice greatest over the Carpi, six 
times greatest over the Armenians, greatest over the Medes, greatest 
over the Adiabenians, twenty times endowed with the Tribunician 
power, nineteen times Imperator, Consul eight times, Pater Patriae, 
Proconsul; and the Imperator Flavius Valerius Constantinus, Pius, 
Felix, Invincible, Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, with Tribunician 
power, [hailed as] Imperator for the fifth time, Consul Pater 
Patriae, Proconsul; and the Imperator, Caesar, Valerius Licinius 
Pius, Felix, Invincible, Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, holding the 
Tribunician power for the fourth time, [hailed as] Imperator for 


“TIdAcuov ‘dorovdov 'eyeipovow (VIII, 18). 
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the third time, Consul, Pater Patriae, Proconsul: To their own 
(several) provincials,** greeting. 

Amid the other things which we are always disposing for the 
utility and advantage of the people, we have desired hitherto to 
reform everything*? in accordance with the ancient laws and the 
governmental tradition of the Romans, and to take forethought for 
this, that the Christians also, who have abandoned the sect of their 
own parents, should return to sound sentiments, since indeed through 
some mental process or other, so great a presumption had possessed 
them, and folly had seized upon them, that they did not follow the 
things pointed out by the men of old, which perhaps formerly even 
their own sires had established, but in accordance with their own 
design and as each one had the mood, so, too, to make laws for 
themselves, and to observe these, and gather together different 
bodies*® in different places. Finally, when such an edict had gone 
forth from us, that they should once more turn themselves** to the 
usages of the ancients, very many, having been subjected to danger 
and very many having been confounded, suffered all kinds of 
death,*® and when, as the majority persisted in the same madness 
[’arovoia], we saw that they were neither offering to the celestial 
gods due worship, nor paying attention to the God of the Christians, 
taking into view our own gentleness and the consistent habit through 
which we were accustomed to bestow pardon upon all men, we 
thought most eagerly that in this matter, too, we should extend our 
permission, to wit, that they may be Christians once more and may 
erect their houses in which they used to meet, provided that they 
do nothing contrary to knowledge.*® And through another letter 
we shall make clear to the judges what they must observe. Hence, 
in accordance with this indulgence of ours, they ought to invoke 
their own God for the restoration of our welfare and that of the 
government and their own, in order that public affairs be rendered 
sound in every way and they may unconcernedly dwell at their own 
hearth. 


This edict was issued at Nicomedia on April 30, 
311 4. p. Galerius expired a few days afterward. The 
prisons were opened. 

Edward Gibbon has written about this persecution 
with curious bias. As the world does not generally 


“Or subjects, ’erapxiwrats (Eusebius, VIII, 17). 

“J follow Lactantius here, cuncta. Eusebius has &rayras, all men. 

“Neander takes this as meaning a multitude of sects. Mosheim: 
Had become split into various sects and parties, differing in opinion and 
practice. Eusebius: IAn6n. Lactantius: Populos. 

“neracrycaey, se converterent. 

“There is a curious lacuna here in Lactantius. 

“Emornun, disciplina (vague). 
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examine his and our sources, but trusts and reads and 
quotes him instead, we must not, as simple students of 
the events even, lose sight of the fact that it must have 
been his design here to disparage the Christians and 
their leaders. “Superstition” and “Reason,” faculties 
of intelligence alone, constituted for the Voltairian all 
the needed factors or elements that can come into play 
in the actual history of any given religion, inclusive of 
the Christian, or in any estimate or valuation of the 
same. An authority wholly unwarranted often seems, 
like incense, to arise from his pompously positive and 
symmetrical periods, prejudicing his readers to assume 
his own sympathies and antipathies. He cites in ex- 
tenuation of Galerius, the persecutions in the period of 
the Reformation, by the Guises in France or by Alva 
in the Netherlands. For Galerius he computes “an 
annual output of one hundred and fifty martyrs”; the 
intended sneer is in the phrase, and is firmly lodged 
there. I append no exegesis, but I commend the phrase 
to the reflections of any thoughtful reader. 

‘Eusebius does not at all “indirectly” (or directly) 
confess “that he has related whatever might redound to 
the glory, and that he has suppressed all that could 
tend to the disgrace, of religion.” We saw above with 
what sorrow and bitterness the ecclesiastic of Caesarea 
spoke of the grave deterioration and the many evils 
which (before the edict of Nicomedia) had come to be 
rife in the Christian church, and said that he, Eusebius, 
viewed the persecution as “a divine judgment” (VIII, 
1). Gibbon therefore wrote of the ecclesiastic historian 
not merely what was unfair, but what was simply much 
worse, namely, untrue. 


New York. 


THE MEANING OF THE MAYFLOWER 


By Rev. Mentpourne Evans Avuprey, M.A., Pastor of St. Andrews Street 

Baptist Church, Cambridge, England, and Honorary Secretary of 

the Mayflower Committee of Great Britain 
Ir was on September 6, 1620, according to the old style 
of reckoning, that the Pilgrim Fathers finally left the 
shores of England at Plymouth. Nine weeks later, after 
a voyage the discomfort of which amounted almost to 
torture, they reached America. 

All told, the party numbered about a hundred, and 
socially they were as insignificant as the first apostles. 
They belonged to the artisan class of fustian weavers, 
coopers, and the like, and the cynic will not fail to notice 
that there was among them a soldier and a brewer. 
They came for the most part from the eastern counties 
of England by way of Holland. Among their neigh- 
bors they had passed for strange folk. ‘They cared little 
for the fashionable forms of worship, made light of the 
authority of the appointed ministers of the English 
Church, liked to read their Bibles for themselves, and 
gave strange names, such as Love, Wrestling, Hope, 
Confidence, and Faith to their children. When they left 
their country they were little missed, and some of their 
friends would think it curious that such difficulties 
should be put in their way. 

Who could foresee that a scholarly historian three 
centuries later would describe them as men who “stand 
out among English men of action,” and as having “laid | 
the foundation of a great Commonwealth, whose part 
in the world’s history has been great and will be greater 
yet’? It is but another instance of the way in which 
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Providence elects humble souls to great tasks before 
which strong men turn away with the word “Impos- 
sible” on their lips. God’s choice “of the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty” 
has not been confined to the first century, and this is 
ene of the many stories that bring a stern reminder to 
any church that is apt to be complacent in the possession 
and support of a few wealthy members, that the church 
which loses its grip upon the lowly has forsaken its best 
recruiting stations and is like an army without reserves. 

Humble they were, but destined to exert an influence 
upon the world’s history out of all proportion to their 
number and rank. America looks back to them, not as 
the only founders of the nation, but as the men whose 
ideals and moral standards have been proved the fittest 
to survive and are dominant still in the common law 
and in the Constitution and in the general conscience 
of the people. 

Though of low estate they were of a good courage. 
They did not quail before the prospect of a great ad- 
venture. Doggedly they bore the miseries of those early 
years, famine and pestilence and a bitter climate in a 
hostile land. The very names of their children witness 
to the things for which they lived and the faith that 
supported their spirits. For sheer unromantic steadfast- 
ness and fortitude their story has never been excelled. 

This year brings the tercentenary of their achieve- 
ment, and, as is fitting, preparations are afoot on both 
sides of the ocean for a celebration that shall be worthy 
of their deeds. It would be deplorable if so great an 
oceasion were suffered to pass with no more than the 
series of demonstrations that are dear to the hearts of 
people who love novelty. Our aim should be to make 
the celebration an intelligent one, so that the message 
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of the past for present and future may not be missed. 
Above all, it presents an opportunity to the Christian 
churches of both countries, or indeed of all Protestant 
countries, to proclaim the truth for which the Pilgrims 
stood, lest we drift away from the things we have 
learned, or esteem too lightly that which they won or 
preserved for us at so great a cost to themselves. 

The venture of the Pilgrims might seem to have 
more significance than merely a strictly religious one. 
They proved that English people could survive and 
overcome the rigors of the New England climate, and 
so prepared the way for the large Puritan migration in 
the years that followed. 

Then again it reminds us that America and Britain 
are linked together by stronger ties than those of mere 
sentiment. In these days when we have been drawn so 
close by common action in the war, and when the world’s 
future depends so much upon co-operation between the 
English-speaking peoples, it is well to remember and 
demonstrate the fact, that for a common stock these na- 
tions have no need to look far back. 

But the main significance is the religious, and with 
that we are concerned here. The Pilgrims began the 
Mayflower Compact with the words, “In the Name of 
God, Amen.” They wrote that Name large over all 
their doings. They asserted His claim and right over 
the lives of men and commonwealths. In that Name 
they claimed that larger freedom into the full meaning 
of which the world has not entered even yet. 

There is a danger that ‘the religious note may be 
submerged. It is said that an eminent American 
speaker, having been invited to speak on the Pilgrim 
Fathers at a notable gathering in London, was thus 
exhorted by the chairman before the meeting began: 
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“For heaven’s sake, do not mention religion!’ In order 
to bring within the scope of the international celebra- 
tions as many men of good will as possible, the discreet 
course of suppressing all reference to the Christian 
meaning of the event must almost inevitably be taken 
by some of our friends. But it is for the churches to 
see that for them the religious note is the dominant one, 
and that it is struck loud and clear. 

We have been too shy of religion in our international 
affairs. We have not used it as we might to give strength 
and stability to the other ties that bind us. We have 
learned that commerce, diplomacy, travel, and mere 
education cannot keep nations at peace with one an- 
other. We should take the lesson to heart. America 
and England have been bound together of late, not by 
diplomacy, but by common sentiments and a common 
conscience. How real these are, the preacher who 
travels from one land to the other quickly discovers. He 
finds that there are the same chords to be played upon 
and the same music waiting to be made. Our common 
inheritance in religion and moral ideals (interpreted in 
the common law) brought us together, and it alone can 
keep us knit in friendship. Why not build upon them, 
for they are spiritual and eternal? 

We believe that “ He is our peace who hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition”; that is, that the 
only way to abiding good fellowship between men and 
nations is along the line of a common service of the spirit 
of Jesus. There ought to be a Holy Alliance of Chris- 
tian churches in all lands to teach and practice and prove 
this. We are quickly slipping back into the old ways. 
The same appeals as formerly are being made to inter- 
pational advantage and selfishness. It is time that we 
turned away from the old challenge to selfish interest 
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to a challenge to the spirit of service that dwells in the 
hearts of our nations. It is time we should teach them 
to say, not: What shall we get? but, What can we 
give? We will bear one another’s burdens and so fulfill 
the law of Christ. 

In a year when we celebrate a great act of religious 
daring that belongs to our two countries, can we not 
summon the Christian churches to face the responsibility 
that lies before them here? That responsibility is the 
greater for the English-speaking peoples, because al- 
most alone America and England have emerged from 
the intellectual storm and stress of the last century, 
and from the furnaces of war, with the great majestic 
outlines of their faith still unbroken. That faith is the 
same and is real, often where it is least apparent—a 
deep belief in the unseen and eternal backgrounds of 
our human life, in the power of faith and the worth 
of service. Few other nations answer so quickly to the 
ideal that Our Lord has set for us in His own words: 
“TI am among you as he that serveth.” 

And is it not high time that we recovered a sense 
of the value of the things for which these men made 
their sacrifices? Truly understood, they are as precious 
to-day as ever they were. 

They believed in the Word of the Lord, a message 
and call to every soul, and in the supreme value of the 
Bible, the record of His dealings with all sorts and con-- 
ditions of men, and of the revelation He gave of Him- 
self in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Their knowledge of the Bible lay at the base of all 
the rest. Its translation into English had enabled them 
to read, and see for themselves, the wonder of Jesus, and © 
they had revolted against the corruption of the church 
and priesthood of their day. Seeking a purer church — 
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more worthy of its Lord, they were led to constitute 
one after a different fashion from that which existed. 
They caught a new vision of the City of God, and in 
the strength of it they dared all things. The Bible in- 
spired it and the Bible became their vade mecum, the 
Spirit supplying through it the directing word in every 
emergency. Had not their faithful minister, John 
Robinson, taught them that “The Lord hath more Light 
and truth yet to break forth out of His Holy Word’’? 

Their great principle was the Priesthood of all 
Believers, the assertion that access to God is not given 
only to a special class of privileged individuals, but is 
the right and duty of all men. This involved the conse- 
quence that each man may have his own revelation from 
God, and thus set the conscience of the individual im 
place of the external authority of the church as the 
final court of appeal in religion. It carried with it the 
recognition of the right of every man to worship his 
God in the way he honestly believed to be best for him. 
This meant, on the one hand, freedom of thought and 
worship, and, on the other hand, a recognition of the 
equality of men in the love of God. It is true that they 
did not themselves see all that it involved, and their 
greatness lies in the fact that they clung to the principle 
even when it led them beyond the limits their own pre- 
judices would have set. We who have entered into the 
more ample meaning of it may well honor the men who 
seized and maintained it. 

Its political equivalent and consequent is found in 
the affirmation of the Declaration of Independence that 
“911 men are created equal;’ but behind the theo- 
logical dogma and the political article there is the great 
Christian fact that sets all men on the same level before 
God, that there never was a man or woman, however 
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broken or fallen, for whom Jesus Christ would not go to 
die. ‘That is the real meaning of the doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers, and, so read, it is the con- 
dition of all political and social and religious progress. 
In these days when so many of our churches tend to 
become sacerdotal, not by the laying on of a bishop’s 
hands, but by the delegation to a single individual, the 
minister, of duties which should be the privilege and 
delight of the church as a whole, it is well to come back 
to this truth for which the fathers stood. 

They believed in Education. They tell us that they 
left Holland, where they had been kindly received and 
where some of them had achieved a measure of success, 
because they were concerned for the way in which their 
children were growing up under conditions hostile to 
their religion and education. As John Masefield has 
said, they ‘“‘went to live in the wilds, at unknown cost to 
themselves, in order to preserve to their children a life 
in the soul.” 

A zeal for the education of the young implies a sense 
of the worth of the undeveloped personality and a faith 
in the processes of the intellect, the light which God has 
kindled in the soul of man to bring him on his way. 
This faith cannot be too strongly impressed in these 
days, when too many people seek a refuge from their 
doubts by what appear the easy paths of occultism and 
obscurantism. The nurture of young life, and its train- 
ing in the Christian way, is a responsibility that the 
Christian church has been slow to recognize, and even 
yet has not assumed as it should. 

But there was yet another reason that weighed with 
them, “which,” the old chronicler records, ‘was not the 
least, a great hope and inward zeal they had of laying 
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some good foundation, or at least to make some way 
thereunto, for the propagation and advancement of the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ in those remote parts 
of the world, yea, although they should be but as step- 
ping-stones unto others for the performance of so great 
a work.” 

The missionary purpose of the church burned bright 
in their hearts. They believed that the North American 
Indians were children of God’s love and that the way of 
Jesus was a way of redemption for all men from 
wretchedness and wrong; and they further believed that 
God had laid a charge upon those who had received the 
light for themselves to carry it out into the darkness. 

Christian democracy, education, and the evangelisa- 
tion of the world were, then, the main notes that the 
Pilgrims struck. 

Their song to us descendeth. 
The Spirit, who in them did sing, 


To us His music lendeth. 
* * ¥ 


Ye saints to come keep up the strain, 
The same sweet theme endeavour. 


Their song belongs now to no one section of the church 
of Christ. We have all learned it. Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and Friends may join with Congregationalists in 
an act of grateful remembrance. And what Presby- 
terian, as he recalls the sufferings of these men for their 
faith, and then those of his own ancestry, the Cove- 
nanters who “left the mosses and moors of Scotland 
flowered with martyrs,” will not say, I am of that race 
too? 

Above all, we must recapture the spirit of the Pil- 
grims. We shall not be satisfied to decorate the sepul- 
chers of the fathers with fair inscriptions and flowers of 
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rhetoric. There must be a resurrection of their spirit. 
We must so tell the story that it may be the blast of a 
trumpet calling forth in the soul of young America and 
of young England a like spirit of devotion to great and 
worthy causes, and a like readiness for sacrifice in the 
pursuit of them. 

An eminent Englishman was asked what the dif- 
ference might be between the churches of to-day and 
the churches of fifty or sixty years ago. He answered 
that our grandfathers and grandmothers tramped miles 
to church through every sort of weather, sat in badly 
heated and ill ventilated buildings on straight and un- 
comfortable pews, and then sang the glorious hymn of 
Isaac Watts, 

Come, we that love the Lord 

And let our joys be known. 
Their grandchildren choose the fine Sundays, and for 
preference ride in their motor cars to church, enter 
buildings beautifully lit and warmed, take their places 
in well cushioned seats and sing, 


Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest? 
There is enough of truth in it for us to feel the sting. 
We have lost the old stern and strenuous note from our 
religion. We have grown soft and flaccid. We have 
left behind the fine austerities of the Puritans as we 
have doffed their affectations. Our young manhood 
and young womanhood pass our churches by. Yet the 
world never needed more the utter consecration of lives 
to high adventure for the Kingdom of God. Every- 
where are unsettlement and uncertainty. Vaguely we 
feel that a new world is in the making. Someone, speak- 
ing recently of the future, said that we are like men who 
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have been engaged in a coasting trade now being sent 
forth on a voyage over an uncharted sea. 
O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow The Gleam. 

God does not leave His children without light. The 
gleam is coming! Where are the mariners? Where are 
the venturers of the Spirit? Has the church done 
wrong in making our religion an easy thing? Has it 
been too ready to compromise with the spirit of the 
world and to try to give to its men the “good time” 
so dear to the world’s heart, with one hand, while with 
the other it holds out to them the sacrament of sacrifice, 
so rendering it vain? Have we not too much insisted on 
the civilising and soothing effects of the Gospel of 
Christ? Is there no rebuke for us in Zechariah’s curious 
picture of redemption, where Israel is represented as 
being converted from a lost and pitiful sheep into a war 
horse? Has not conversion too often seemed to mean 
a contrary process in recent Christian thought? 

Suppose we try the note of the heroic again. Sup- 
pose we tell the story of the Pilgrims with no effort to 
gloss over the terrible hardships which made the chroni- 
cler compare St. Paul’s good fortune when he was ship- 
wrecked with their bitter lot! Men who never thought 
to serve their country when the only way seemed by 
well-paid offices, sprang to her aid when they heard that 
their comrades were dying in France. We may find 
that the soul of youth that never loved a “gentle Jesus 
meek and mild” will leap to meet Him if He is seen by - 
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them as the One whose “eyes are as a flaming fire” and 
the leader of men along “The King’s Highway of the 
Holy Cross.” If they do, the race shall not fail in these 
needy days of men of the lineage of Abraham, that 
father of all true pilgrims, who blazed a trail with altars 
through a land of false gods and claimed it at every 
stage for the true and living God. 

With less than that we ought not to be content. 

The name of the Mayflower, the frail little craft 
that carried the Pilgrims, itself speaks a parable to us. 
American visitors to England in the spring have some- 
times told me that they think the fairest of all our Eing- 
lish sights is that of our hedges in bloom. After the 
cold of the winter the hawthorn is black and bare and 
grim, with all its thorns a-showing. Then springtime 
comes and the hedges break into their glory. Soon the 
thorns are buried..under gleaming masses. of, snowy, 
white blossoms and the whole countryside is full of their 
fragrance.. That is the May flower. In our celebra- 
tions. we shall deem ourselves to have failed unless we 
can bury deep, and bury forever, some of. the thorns 
that vex us in. our religious and international life, and 
the common air, that our nations breathe is made sweet 
with the fragrance of friendship and of peace. 


THE REVIEW 


CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


THE OUTSTANDING EVENT IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD THUS FAR THIS 
year has been the World Survey Conference, held January 7-9, at 
Atlantic City. There were in attendance 1,782 persons, about a 
thousand being delegates chosen by denominations and boards, while 
the others were interested in various ways, as in the case of editors 
of religious papers. This company represented forty-two bodies of 
Christians. A deep spiritual atmosphere characterized the sessions, 
while it was a commonly expressed feeling that, if only all the 
members of the churches represented could have been present, the 
church as a whole would soon. be bending to its great task with the 
faith, fervor, and self-sacrifice of apostolic days. Though the great 
surveys were not.complete, they were sufficiently. advanced to enable 
the church to visualize its field, its responsibilities, and. its oppor- 
tunities as never before. From a clip sheet sent out from the news 
bureau of the Interchurch World Movement we take several of the 
more significant paragraphs: 

“Seldom since the days when the Apostles set out from 
Palestine to carry the Word to all the nations has’ a meeting 
displayed such intense spiritual fervor, such whole-hearted un- 
selfishness and such unanimous determination to submerge all petty 
difficulties and do something for Our Lord which should go down 
through the ages.” 

“The Conference and later the General Committee of the Move- 
ment gave general approval of the proposals for the budget made 
by the Movement on the basis of the surveys: The budget covers 
the financial needs of what is considered an adequate Christian 
program.°: Buch each item is to be adjusted with the denomination 
directly involved. It should also ‘be noted that certain bodies, 
notably the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South already have raised great: amounts: through the 
Centenary and. cannot be expected to make: another appeal. this 
Spring to those who have already pledged themselves for five:years. 

“The total budget: is $326,107,837 on a one: year basis «and 
$1,320,214,551 on a five-year basis... It was recommended. that each 
denomination appeal for the sum. needed for one year ahead. On a 
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one year basis, the budget consists of $253,193,400 allotted to 
boards for regular work; $62,929,205 unallotted—for special types 
of work; and $9,985,232 unallotted—to occupy unoccupied areas. 

“By types of church activity, on a one year basis, the budget 
may be divided into: Foreign Division, $104,503,909; Home 
Missions Division, $53,773,756; American Education Division, 
$84,239,050; American Religious Education Division, $2,065,500; 
American Hospitals and Homes Division, $21,368,566; American 
Ministerial Support and Relief Division, $60,175,326.” 

“Dr. Fred P. Haggard introduced the surveys with the state- 
ment that the budget presented included the programs of thirty- 
four denominations and 147 boards or other denominational 
agencies. ‘The denominations cooperating in the Movement enroll 
71.06 per cent. of the total Protestant membership in the United 
States’, he said.” 


THERE HAS SEEMED TO EXIST IN MANY MINDS SOME CONFUSION OR 
uncertainty as to the distinctive natures and functions of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America and _ the 
Interchurch World Movement. Although much has been said and 
written to clear up this matter, it may be well to quote, even as late 
as this, a few paragraphs from an authoritative statement, “agreed 
upon by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council and 
the Executive Committee of the Interchurch Movement”: 


“The Federal Council is a permanent organization, ecclesiasti- 
cally constituted by its Constituent Bodies who have delegated to 
it specific, clearly defined purposes to promote the spirit of fellow- 
ship, service and co-operation among them.” 

“The Interchurch World Movement is a co-operative movement, 
which is organized for the purpose of making a thorough survey of 
home and foreign missionary work, of educational, of Sunday 
School, and other phases of Christian activity with the purpose of 
securing resources of men and money for the accomplishment of the 
whole missionary task of the Church. It is a volunteer or semi- 
volunteer movement, rather than an organization in the same sense 
as the Federal Council. 

“The Federal Council represents distinctively the denominations. 
Its main objective is federation. 

“The Interchurch World Movement, in so far as it may be 
regarded as representative, is representative of boards, movements 
and agencies which have to do with the particular phases of work: 
undertaken by it. In the main its objective is missionary work, 
when the word ‘missionary’ is used in its largest implications.” 

“In view of the fact that the Federal Council of Churches has 
been officially directed to give attention to the development of local 
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and state interchurch councils or federations, and in view of the 
fact that the Interchurch World Movement must of necessity carry 
on practically all its field work thru groupings of the same char- 
acter, the relationship of the two at this particular point becomes 
one of fundamental importance. The following is the understanding 
of this relationship as developed in a conference in which Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary of the Federal Council, 
S. Earl Taylor, General Secretary of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment and Fred B. Smith, Chairman of the Commission on Inter- 
church Federations of the Federal Council and also Chairman of 
the Convention Committee of the Interchurch World Movement, 
participated: 


“First: Both the Federal Council and the Interchurch World 
Movement are seeking earnestly and sincerely the development of 
permanent interchurch councils or federations in the states, local 
communities and cities of the whole country, and in view of this 
common desire, an unusual intimacy is to be maintained upon this 
point. 

“Second: The Interchurch World Movement, whenever it 
approaches any given state, town or city, will seek to discover what 
co-operative movements already exist among the churches in these 
places and where they are of a worthy, comprehensive type, will in 
every case seek to co-operate with them. One of the following 
methods being pursued as the special issues may seem to warrant: 


“J. The Interchurch World Movement in that state, city or 
locality to be carried out by the existing federation. 

“9. The existing federation will appoint a special committee 
to carry out the plans and purposes of the Interchurch World 
Movement. : , 

“3, The existing federation to exercise its good office in calling 
together an adequate group of representatives of all the Churches 
and all the Christian agencies for the purpose of organizing a 
special Interchurch World Movement Committee. 


“Third: The Federal Council of Churches, thru its Commis- 
sion on Interchurch Federations, and indeed, thru all of its Com- 
missions, on its part, will seek to protect the large interest of the 
Interchurch World Movement from being placed in the hands of 
inadequate federations and thru them subjected to execute leader- 
ship which would be impossible upon the larger program. This in 
recognition of the existence of some so-called federations which 
have really never functioned and are in the hands of incompetent 
leaders. 

“Fourth: Both the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and the Interchurch World Movement will seek during 
the process of the work to eliminate sentiment, or special anxiety 
concerning prerogatives, and to work unitedly for the best interest 
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of the Kingdom of God. and the larger program of permanent 
co-operative effort in Protestant Christianity ; each being ready to 
modify plans at any. time when this larger ideal seems to demand 
such revision.” 


Nor A LITTLE ANXIETY HAS BEEN EXPRESSED LEST THE EXTRAORDI- 
nary demands being made upon the American evangelical churches 
may react unfavorably. Organizations, programs, campaigns, and 
drives may endanger stability or may spread the impression that 
the church is primarily dependent upon human resources, energy, 
and ingenuity. Basing its remarks upon a paragraph in a promi- 
nent financial journal, concerning deflation, The Continent of March 
4 devoted a page to editorial consideration of the need for “mental 
deflation’’ on. the, part. of the church..,. Three particular aspects. of 
this need are stated in the first three selected paragraphs here given, 
which are followed by editorial comment upon the second and third 
points referred to: 


“The mind of the church needs to be deflated from its present 
abnormal. trust in money.” 

“The mind of the church needs to be deflated from its present 
abnormal calculation on forcing hasty effects by vehemence.” 

“The mind of the church needs to be deflated from its. ab- 
normal trust in spectacular attractions alluring the public eye.” 


“An extraordinary impatience has overtaken. Christian guides 
to-day. 
“They have concluded. apparently that it. is against the will of 
God to tolerate longer the step-by-step advance of past centuries. 

“Many. do not. hesitate. to. announce that..with the new vigor 

introduced into religion by. the modern American. school. of. hustle, 
the aims of the church will now be realized with .a victorious dash 
electrifying humanity... S60 vesat 

“But those who think longer thoughts and deeper ones will 
recognize that it is not a divine failure*but a divine plan which 
ak slowly to pass the most essential moral results among man- 
ind. : SS 2 
“Often before this men have offered to patronize God by se- 
curing for him a short-order Christianization of humanity. But he 
has always refused the favor. He wants humanity Christianized 
but not superficially. He is willing to take time for a thorough 
job.” 8 

“A church, either local or denominational, which is not’ doing 
anything sufficiently unusual to occasion the remark of its neighbors 
or to win mention in newspapers, is condemned as impotent: 

“The pursuit of Christian routine is rated chronic inefficiency. 

“Now, there is, of course, much to be said for fresh methods 
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that jolt old custom out of the ruts of dullness and everything to 
be said for the ready invention of new means to meet new duties. 

“But the feverish excitability which cannot abide the common- 
place round of daily faithfulness, and which is better gratified 
to catch the eye of man than to hold the eye of God, loses more 
than it gains. 

“The ancient church had a most significant seal—the figure of 
an ox standing between a plow and an altar, with the motto in- 
scribed above: ‘Ready for either.’ To-day many folks appear to 
think other symbols should be added to the array—say, a drum 
or a trumpet or perhaps a bellows. 

“But really the plow and the altar are quite enough.” 


A WHOLLY NEEDLESS HOSTILITY EXISTS BETWEEN THE MOST ZEALOUS 
advocates of personal evangelism and the most ardent champions 
of social service. Neither theology nor sociology supplies any 
ground for dissension here. The difficulty is due to the lack of 
balanced and sympathetic judgment on both sides. The New 
Testament surely demands that Christians look to the soul welfare 
and the earthly needs of their fellows. If it does not stress the 
latter so much as the former, one reason may be because social 
service is a necessary fruit of the quickened spiritual nature. In 
discussing this question the Watchman-Examiner recently said: 


“Ts it not perfectly plain that personal evangelism and social 
service are both fundamental duties? It is claimed by some advo- 
eates of social service that those advocating personal evangelism 
are the sworn enemies of social betterment. Is this true? If it is 
true it is inexcusable. But as a matter of fact, nobody but a lunatic 
is opposed to social betterment. Who does not thank God for water 
free from typhoid germs, for streets free from filth, for cities free 
from saloons, for bakeries and butcher shops under public super- 
vision? It is claimed. by those who oppose the -social service 
emphasis that social service workers expect to save the world by 
their reforms, that. they sneer at. the necessity of. personal _regen- 
eration, that in talking about ‘social salvation’ they utterly neglect 
to emphasize the need for the ‘personal salvation.’ Is this true? 


If it is, these workers are a menace to the cause of Christ and the 


real enemies of humanity. It is said by those who oppose the social 
service emphasis that social service workers, broadly speaking, are 
not the men and women who hold to ‘the gospel in its purity.’ If 
this proves anything, it proves too much. . Why: have those of us 
who hold to ‘the gospel in its purity’ allowed these heretics to run 
away with this form of Christian service? 

“There is absolutely no conflict between personal evangelism 
and social service. Many of the greatest soul winners have been 
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the world’s greatest social benefactors. Witness Moody the evan- 
gelist, and Moody the founder of the Northfield schools. Witness 
Miiller the Bible reading evangelist, and Miiller the founder of the 
Bristol orphanages. Witness Spurgeon the evangelistic pastor, and 
Spurgeon the founder of the Stockwell orphanages. Let the conflict 
cease. Let every Christian become a soul-winner. This is his first 
and fundamental duty, but it does not absolve him from the duties 
of social service and good citizenship. On the other hand, let all 
remember that not social service, not good citizenship, but the gospel 
of Jesus Christ only can save a lost world.” 


THE SUDDEN EFFERVESCENCE OF SPIRITISM SINCE THE WAR HAS 
revealed several schools of thought among its opponents. One party 
believes there is a certain element of the supernatural in it, of a 
sort condemned by the Scriptures, while others hold the entire 
thing to be either deliberate fraud or the result of subconscious 
activity. There may be no good reason to dispute the presence of 
all three factors in the manifestations of spiritism taken altogether. 
Dr. J. H. Jowett, writing in The Continent upon this question, says: 


“There is accumulating evidence that we touch and visit and in- 
vade one another’s lives in the spirit, and this is in far more subtle 
and more intimate ways than we have hitherto conceived. Why, 
then, should it be thought incredible that one life can enter and 
possess another life and usurp its throne and exercise its sovereignty 
and control its action? All our experiences in hypnotism suggest 
the possibility of spiritual invasion. Why, then, should it appear 
so very remote that a spirit, which is no longer incarnate but of 
impure and anarchical character, should cross the frontiers of per- 
sonality and pervert and pollute the springs and motives of our 
life? 

“It is here, I think, that dabblers in spiritualism may imperil 
their peace and their moral security. It might be all very well 
experimenting in these mystic realms, if we could choose our com- 
municants, or if all departed spirits were transformed and trans- 
figured characters, pure and purifying in their communion, chaste 
in thought and passion and conveying the sweet and invigorating 
air of loftier worlds. But how is it if the communicant who is 
prowling round the realm of our consciousness is a beast, with the 
filth of the world life still upon him, and he is lured into our scout- 
ing adventures in that unknown world? He may be burdened with 
a tyrant who will drive us to the end of our bitter days. Believe - 
me, I am not now roaming in a world of fiction or dream; I have 
had knowledge of such invasions, and the issues have been disastrous 
and appalling. 

“It may therefore be that modern experience and modern knowl- 
edge are leading us to a much more literal interpretation of the 
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word in scripture which tells us that certain men and women were 
possessed by evil spirits and that the sweet community of their 
life was broken; their sceptre was torn from their hands, and they 
were the victims of some lord of misrule and disorder.” 


Some weeks ago the editor of The Christian Register (Uni- 
tarian) addressed to the editors of a number of denominational 
papers two questions, one asking if they believed in the power of 
the departed to communicate with their friends, the other if they 
attached spiritual virtue to such communication. We give extracts 
from three answers. The editor of The Reformed Church Messen- 
ger holds the opinion that attention to spiritism is dangerous, and 
says: 

“As seekers after truth we dare not reject any scientific evi- 
dence; but I am inclined to agree with the Bishop of London that it 


is difficult to overrate the physical, mental, and moral danger that 
may be involved in tampering with any form of spiritualism.” 


The editor of Christian Work, while admitting, in his answer, 
that “the evidence for spiritualism seems stronger than before the 
war,” thus expresses his view of the usual methods supposedly 
employed by the spirits of the departed: 


“For our own part, we just simply can not conceive of the great 
and beloved dead we have known exercising themselves with table- 
rappings, and planchettes, and the usual modes of séances. If they 
can come, they can come greatly, wonderfully, beautifully, divinely, 
clothed in glory as when they lived.” : 


The associate editor of the Watchman-Examiner, in his reply, 
sees in spiritism the very opposite of spiritual value: 


“The world has yet to learn the first new truth or to witness the 
first illustration of higher and holier living from these so-called 
spirit communications. If we may judge from the nature of the 
‘messages’ which are reported to us as coming from the other world 
that world must be less intelligent than this, and its inhabitants 
singularly lacking in the appreciation of and the power to minister 
in things really important. It would seem as if there should be 
ministries for the spirits of the departed more worth while than the 
tipping of tables, and the disclosure of the whereabouts of lost 
articles, and the retailing of the puerile chit-chat which form the 
substance of most of these pretended revelations.” 


An editorial in The Pilot, the official publication of the arch- 
diocese of Boston, gives in very plain language the attitude of the 
Catholic Church in the matter: 
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“The doctrines of spiritism as outlined by Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle are irreconcilable with the doctrines of the 
Catholic faith. The Christian idea of God as the great Remunerator 
who rewards the good and punishes the wicked is rejected. The 
divinity of Christ is not admitted; heaven and hell are abolished, 
and the whole structure of religion is assailed. 

“Spiritism is to-day not a scientific system, if we can predicate 
the word ‘scientific’ about a system which is founded on such incon- 
clusive evidence, but a religious. cult. As such it has come under 
the condemnation of the Church. Catholics are prohibited by a 
recent decree from dabbling in spiritism.” 


Speaking at the recent annual convention of the United Syna- 
gogue of America, its executive secretary, Samuel M. Cohen, 
according to a press dispatch, expressed this idea from a Jewish 
standpoint: 


“We-have a tendency to condone with the afflicted relatives of 
the departed who seek consolation at the ouija board or from the 
medium, but this is misplaced sympathy. It is a narrow and selfish 
way of drugging one’s self. The ancient prophets regarded it as a 
form of dissipation and stamped it ‘anti-social in character.” 


WirH so MANY PERILS JUST NOW ASSAILING THE CHRISTIAN AND 
civil foundations of our American life, one of our very oldest 
internal enemies is at present receiving comparatively little atten- 
tion from patriotic Christians. We refer to Mormonism. Unfor- 
tunately, the ruling idea in politics is, too often, to put success first 
and principle after, and in this way many evils gain ground in 
America, even against the inmost. preferences of the. politicians 
themselves. ‘The New Era Magazine not long ago made this 
statement: 


‘Mormonism continues to carry on its propaganda work in a 
vigorous fashion. The leaders of the Latter Day Saints have been 
particularly active of late along the Atlantic seaboard, where they 
have established striking church edifices in such strategic centers as 
Brooklyn and Boston. i 

“In the meantime the forces of the Christian Church are not 
idle against the menace of Mormonism. The truth about Mor- 
monism is being told in various important cities of the country by 
such fearless Christian leaders as Mrs. D. F. Diefenderfer, Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Branch of the National Reform Association, 
who is demonstrating the need for home missions in the West, with 
particular reference to the Latter Day Saints. Mrs. Diefenderfer 
does not hesitate to say that all American politicians are too sub- 
servient to the Mormons, fearing their power. She reaffirms that 
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polygamy has never been given up in Utah and among her startling 
statements is that young girls are being smuggled into the United 
States from England and France by soldiers who went overseas 
from Utah pledged first as missionaries for the Mormon church and 
secondly as soldiers for the United States. These girls, she says, 
are being brought over on a steamship line at the head of which is 
a Mormon, landed in Canada and railroaded into the United States 
through Idaho by Mormon officials.” 


SoME THINGS APPEAR TO MANY IMPRACTICABLE, EVEN IMPOSSIBLE, 
until they are done; then men wonder how people could ever have 
had any misgivings about them. The abolition of the liquor traffic 
is no exception. A generation ago people knew it could not be 
accomplished, and those who were working for it were dreamers. 
Now public opinion has swung the other way. Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale University, a noted authority on political economy, 
is quoted as follows respecting the reasons for the stability of 
prohibition: 

“Prohibition rests on a solid basis. It is not a mushroom growth 
due to the war, and most of the successes of prohibition were 
achieved before the war. Nor is the movement for prohibition 
to-day primarily an emotional movement. It rests rather on the 
cold-blooded calculations of the scientist, statistician, the economist, 
the public health officer, the industrial manager, and the military 
expert. Liquor is as doomed, and doomed for good, as slavery. 
Conservatives will understand it all after it all has happened. Now 
it seems to them impracticable, just asa generation ago the destruc- 
tion of the Chinese opium traffic seemed impracticable.” 


Success MAY BE SO OVERWHELMING AS TO CONSTITUTE ITS OWN 
danger. Overconfidence at the moment of a great victory may easily 
lull the victors into a false sense of security: January 16 was a 
great day for the friends of prohibition in this country, but one not 
without its perils to their cause. For though drink is outlawed, its 
defenders are not dead, and they will seek to use every means to 
nullify the practical application of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
On this point The Continent very sagely remarks: 


“Tt is the big job of the temperance forces to-day to keep alive 


‘and active the tremendous popular contempt for the saloon which 
brought about the adoption of prohibition in the constitution. 


“And that is a big job—because the tendency of the moment. is 


to dismiss the saloon as an extinct evil—and ‘forget. it.’ 


“Tt can hardly be supposed that the beaten chiefs of drink really 
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expect to accomplish anything of a serious value to themselves by 
their maneuvers in the courts, questioning constitutionalities. 

“Far more likely these elaborately staged plans to ‘test’ the 
eighteenth amendment are merely cover to obscure the real objective 
of their main attack—the congressional elections next fall. 

“Certainly as politicians they must know that nothing else would 
be so serviceable to them as to change, if they could, the strong 
majority of the present Congress anxious to enforce prohibition into 
an adverse majority in the next Congress. 

“Such a success on the part of the liquorites would result in 
cutting loopholes through the existing Volstead act by which much 
of the outlawed traffic could come back to renew its old deviltry. 

“But that reverse is possible only if men and women who put 
prohibition through to its present height of triumph assume that the 
last battle has been fought and demobilize themselves.” 


ONE OF THE MATTERS THAT HAS HELD THE ATTENTION OF THE WORLD 
during the past three months has been the question of the punish- 
ment of those leading Germans responsible for offenses against 
international morality. Naturally the Kaiser is here the center of 
interest. The Literary Digest sent a brief questionnaire to justices 
of state supreme courts, to district, county and circuit judges, and 
to the heads of the law departments in our universities, respecting 
the punishment the Kaiser should receive. At the time the result 
of this inquiry was published the Digest had received 328 replies, 
divided as follows: For exile, 137; for capital punishment, 106; 
for imprisonment, 51; for other penalties, 7; against any trial, 27. 
Upon the much discussed point, whether the Kaiser could justly be 
tried by the Allies without a precedent or some international law 
applicable to his case, Judge Joseph Coombs, of the Clinton Circuit 
Court of Indiana, is quoted as saying: 

“If this rule as to precedent were to hold good, there never could 
have been any one tried or punished for any crime, because there 
always had to be a first offense. The first man tried for murder 
would have had to be acquitted because there was no precedent for 
his punishment. 


“When such a condition as this arises, and such a situation con- 
fronts the whole civilized world, it is time to make a precedent for 


all time in the future. It is necessary to make an example of these © 


men, if guilty, for the future good and peace of the world. It is 
now up to the Allied nations to serve notice on all kings and 
emperors who may rule in the ages to come that it is their bounden 
duty to preserve the peace instead of to make war, and if they do 
incite their people to war and violate the sanctity of treaties with 
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any nation, great or small, they are liable to be brought to trial and 
punishment for the crime, like any other criminal.” 


WE ARE ALTOGETHER TOO PRONE TO RATE THE POWER OF GROUPS 
or institutions according to their numerical strength. Recent history 
seems to lay down the principle that effective organization is a far 
truer measure of power. Human freedom is assailed always by 
active minorities. Prussianism, Mormonism, Bolshevism, furnish 
instances on the darker side of things to urge eternal vigilance as 
the price of liberty. This is brought out in an article in The 
Review of Reviews upon The “Reds” in America, by Arthur 
Wallace Dunn of the national Department of Justice. This writer 
says: 

“Stripped of all subterfuge, and held up to the light of day in 
all its hideous aspects, the anarchistic movement is simply an 
attempt of the very few to control the vast majority. 

“In the United States the anarchists have found a fertile field 
and for many years they have been working without any particular 
opposition. The great war gave them encouragement, and recent 
events, not only in Europe, but also in this country, have confirmed 
them in the belief that a minority, active and well financed, can 
control the majority. They were given an example of the possi- 
bility and power of minority control by Germany. This was fol- 
lowed by the control of Russia by a comparatively few active 
anarchists, calling themselves Bolshevists, who have secured pos- 
session of an immense area and assumed to govern a large number 
of people under the name of Soviet. 

“In the United States the Anarchists had the example of what 
can be accomplished by determined leadership of minorities in the 
success of prohibition and woman suffrage. It is already well 
known that the so-called ‘mild’ Socialists have determined to adopt 
the methods of those who succeeded with prohibition and woman 
suffrage, and by so doing turn the United States over to the 
Socialists. The leaders in this movement say that it may take from 
twenty-five to forty years, but they point out that prohibition and 
woman suffrage struggled for a longer period before their advocates 
achieved success.” 


The same writer also gives us some idea of what the Communist 
Party proposes to do in America, by quoting these paragraphs from 
the declared purposes of that party: 

“Communism does not propose to “capture” the bourgeoise 


parliamentary state, but to conquer and destroy it. As long as the 
bourgeois state prevails the capitalistic class can baffle the will of 


the proletariat.’ ” 
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“ ‘It is necessary that the proletariat, organize its own state for 
the coercion and suppression of the bourgeoisie. Proletariat. dic- 
tatorship is a realization of that fact. It is equally a recognition 
of that fact that in the Communist reconstruction of society the 
proletariat alone counts as a class.’ ” 

“Phe Communist Party prepares itself for the revolution in 
the measure that it develops a program of immediate action express- 
ing the mass struggles of the proletariat. These struggles must be 
inspired with revolutionary spirit and. purposes.’ ”’ 


THis STATEMENT, TAKEN FROM AN EDITORIAL IN. THE PiTTsBURGH 
Leader, again indicates the recognition by the secular world that 
humanity’s. great need. today is spiritual. _ Intellectualism, social 
service, and all wholesome things have their places, but the supreme 
cry of the hour is for something that shall give us spiritual vision 
and moral balance, and so save us from following the religious and 
political delusions. of the times until disaster overtake us: ; 
“Human management of the universe is failing. ° Without divine 
intervention the world and its people will plunge into chaos. The 
people of America must go down on their knees and ask for divine 
aid. In prayer ‘alone exists hope. ‘There ‘has been too little 
spirituality in our activities. Our bodies have grown while our 
souls have shrunk.’ “Now, as the clouds darken around us our 
physical sight grows dim and our spiritual vision increases. God 
help us is our plea.” 


Ir ONLY PEOPLE GENERALLY COULD BE BROUGHT TO THE HABITUAL 
reading of the Bible, particularly the New Testament, many of ‘the 
problems now vexing and distressing us would vanish. The visions 
of divine love and human redemption, of sacrifice, service, peace, 
joy, hope, which it gives enables the reader to adjust himself to his 
earthly life and fellowships as can nothing else. The American 
Bible Society quotes Sr. Emilio del Toro, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Porto Rico, as saying recently: Sees —~ 

“If I had the privilege of communicating with all of the mothers 
of Latin America for only one moment during my lifetime, I would 
employ it entirely in recommending that they place in the hands of 
their children the: New Testament, being sure of obtaining for them 
the most. noble and. enduring influence. of all the influences. which 
could exercise themselves in the human conscience of this world.” 


WHILE THERE 18 A VAST AMOUNT OF CHRISTIAN” LITERATURE 
published, it is probable that a very high percentage of it, is 
absorbed by the church itself. Our Christian books, periodicals 
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and miscellaneous literature are largely designed to contribute 
directly to the life and activities of those already within the church 
or under its immediate care. Although much has been done to bring 
the fundamentals of the Gospel to the attention of those indifferent 
or hostile to Christianity, there still remain immense possibilities of 
activity in this direction. An appeal for the designation of the last 
Sunday in January as Christian Literature Sunday comes, very 
appropriately, from the American Tract Society, since it has for 
nearly a century been engaged in extending the knowledge of 
Christianity by the printed page. The proposal has already 
received hearty commendation. This valuable and venerable organi- 
zation is now giving special attention to preparing and publishing 
literature to aid in evangelizing and Americanizing the non-English 
speaking millions in this country, and also the needy populations 
of Latin America. A folder the Society has issued concerning 
Christian Literature Sunday gives some striking facts as to the use 
now made of printed matter in exploiting all sorts of pernicious 
teaching. Such evil enterprise should rouse American Christianity 
to its duty and its incalculable opportunity in the use of the press. 
The folder says in part: 


“The Bolshevist propaganda under Lenine, Trotzky, and others, 
by their own testimony, has been promoted largely, and in some 
districts almost exclusively, by circulars and pamphlets in the 
vernacular. America is now being circularized with the request, 
‘Read and pass on.’ 

“Victor Berger, Socialist, expelled from and re-elected to Con- 
gress, says, ‘We put nine-tenths of our income into literature, and 
every Sunday morning there are (in Milwaukee) three hundred men 
out at five o'clock placing pamphlets in the homes of the ‘people.’ 
This was done for several years and resulted in the Socialistic con- 
trol of the city and the recent re-election of Berger to Congress. 

“The recent raids on headquarters of the ‘Reds’ in New. York 
City and elsewhere have revealed printing presses and tons of cir- 
culars and pamphlets of the most radical character. By a-skillfully 
perfected system they are actually reaching periodically, with their 
printed matter nearly every foreign-speaking person in America. 

_ “The two religious organizations making the greatest numerical 
progress in America are. the Mormons and Christian Scientists, and 
the percentage of growth is amazing. The increase is very largely 
due to a remarkable type of publicity wrought through. tracts, 
leaflets, and books. These are scattered broadcast wherever people 
gather and the results are marvellously effective. ¢200 2 0 

“A distinguished and. trustworthy. writer on ‘The Effects of the 
War on World Religions’ adduces evidence to prove that Shintoism;, 
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Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism and Confucianism, stimu- 
lated by the war, have already inaugurated world-wide campaigns, 
especially for Europe and. America. These are to be largely pro- 
moted by the printed page, and the literature is already appearing.” 


Ir Is GRATIFYING TO KNOW THAT THE GOVERNMENT IS NOT LOSING 
interest in the soldiers of our army in the Great War, but has 
made provision looking to their reconstruction, mental and physical, 
where the war has unfitted them for their former lines of work. 
The communication below, sent out by the United States Public 
Health Service, is especially commended to the attention of pastors, 
who are often taken into the confidence of just such persons as 
Surgeon General Blue and his associates are honestly endeavoring 
to aid. Persons in need of such aid as is indicated should write to 
the United States Public Health Service, Washinngton, D. C. We 


read: 


“In almost every community in the United States there is a 
discharged soldier, sailor, marine, or war nurse, suffering from some 
injury, or ailment, which dates back to service with the fighting 
forces. 

“Often this injury or ailment has made it hard or impossible 
for them to fit in where they did formerly. They are handicapped 
and need help; not charity, but mental and physical reconstruction. 
In many cases such people unfortunately keep their troubles to 
themselves. They are reluctant to seek aid or advice, for fear their 
friends might consider them weak. Possibly you know such a 
person. 


“If you do, encourage him to take his troubles to the Govern- 
ment. The War Risk Insurance Bureau and the United States 
Public Health Service are especially anxious to get in touch with 
such individuals. The Public Health Service has set up a chain 
of reconstruction bases throughout the country for beneficiaries of 
the War Risk Bureau. These are not Army hospitals, nor is there 
Army discipline in connection with them, but rather a system of 
hospitals similar to the general hospital in large cities except that 
the treatment is free and goes much further than in the ordinary 
hospital. ‘ 

“Recreation, vocational training and wholesome entertainment 
are combined with treatment. While men are being bodily rebuilt 
they have the opportunity of learning some useful occupation, or 
pursuing academic studies. They are taught not only to find them- 
selves, but to better their condition. The environment is as home- 
like as it is possible to make it. 

“A great many men who went into the Army have developed 
tuberculosis and other diseases requiring special treatment. The 
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Public Health Service has separate hospitals and sanatoriums for 


these patients, where they may get the best treatment known to 
medical science. 


“A large number of soldiers are not yet aware that the Govern- 
ment offers them free treatment. Please tell them.” 


BOOKS 
THe Grounp anp Goat or Human Lire? 


This is a very notable and a very original book. It is vastly more 
than a treatise on ethics or on the ideals of conduct. It touches 
so many of the most important, that is to say, of the most spiritual 
concerns of mankind, its vision and judgments are so comprehen- 
sive and so far-reaching that one might be tempted to call it an 
encyclopedic work. For there are few eminent thinkers dealing 
with the deeper meaning of the soul and its essence and aim but 
are here presented to us in some proper historical survey and 
appreciation, one may say from Parmenides and Heraclitus down 
to yesterday. At the same time, we come into communion and 
often into affectionate sympathy with a thinker who has mastered 
and penetrated a teeming mass of theses and intellectual person- 
alities, and his pages are often distinguished by a rare union of 
deep conviction, dry humor, and an irony in which his dissent not 
seldom finds most felicitous expression. 

There is a destructive and a constructive part. As to this 
latter, it may be well to name some of Shaw’s positive theses. The 
personality of man — the individual soul — is not a mere specimen 
of the species. A supra-scientific ethics has to assert its inde- 
pendence (p. 70). The individualist has three affirmations to 
make: “I think,” “I will,’ “I exist.” Man’s inner life, and 
therefore the essence of his individuality, is not and must not 
be conceived as, the mere reaction from the physical world. 
Humanism (i.e., true humanity) must reassert itself against mere 
or sheer naturalism. The self must redeem itself from scientism. 
We must not permit the naturalist to dominate or determine the 
domains of esthetics and religion, etc., etc. 

One of the most valuable and suggestive elements of this 
volume is the delineation of other forms of protest, often morbid 


1The Ground and Goal of Human Life, by Charles Gray Shaw, Ph.D., 


Professor of Ethics, New York University. New York, 1919. Pp. XII+ 
593. 
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or “immoralistic” though they were, in which the human ego 
revolted against society or conventional ethics; we come upon 
masterly analyses and valuations of thinkers or authors, nay 
artists, in which this revolt assumed a kind of pathological aspect. 
The Germans Stirner, Nietzsche, Wagner, the Frenchmen Bau- 
delaire and Stendhal, and Huysmans, the associate of Zola, are 
here discussed; Ibsen figures largely; we have Dostoievsky and the 
Decadents of whom Oscar Wilde is a type. Poe and Emerson are 
aptly classified here; the absurd efforts of Nordau to explain all 
aberrations by biological or physiological conjecture are mentioned. 
Professor Shaw has very aptly found much and significant material 
in novels and in the drama, even in the musical drama of Wagner. 

But that which, in my opinion, endows this work with a 
peculiar value for Christian teachers, readers, thinkers, and the 
reason which has led the present writer to commend the volume 
most earnestly to the readers of our Brsiicat Review — what is it? 
It is the deep and trenchant dissent from Positivism, and par- 
ticularly from such protagonists of that presumptuous finality as 
Comte, Darwin, Spencer, Haeckel. Limited as my review must 
needs be, I will best serve the reader by a brief anthology of im- 
portant passages. 

“ There was an air of finality about it, which seemed to violate 
the law of progress which positivism itself had sought to deduce” 
(p. 55). “The property and glory which were destined for the 
self, have been appropriated by the spinal cord” (59). “It was at 
this point, that science, from having been the enemy of religion, 
turned to being its friend, and it was from such friendship that 
religion now prays for deliverance” (79). 

“ Religion was born in pain, it makes its appeal to man’s 
sense of sorrow and sin, so that the slight inspiration and ameliora- 
tion of science cannot hope to supply religious satisfaction. The 
failure of science comes out most clearly in the midst of this 
pessimistic outlook upon life, where man is possessed of the feeling, 
that he can do nothing worthy, where he further feels that life 
cannot bring him peace. * * * Thus it has not been the idealizing 
of the world or the amelioration of man’s condition therein that has 
appealed to religion as being fundamental and imperative: rather 
has it been the feeling that human self [he probably means each 
individual soul] stood in need of complete redemption from the 
world” (83f.). ‘Once it was said, All that is in the mind is 
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mental, simply because it is in the mind; now it is said, All that is in 
the mind is physical, a ‘ psychosis’ whose only meaning is to be 
found in its relation to the physical order. Give the Devil enough 
rope and he will hang himself; give the psychologist enough 
psychosis and he will strangle his own soul” (98f.). “The aim 
of scientism is to reduce man to the rank of a ‘species,’ and how 
valiantly did Darwin make war upon the spiritual life of his age; 
the aim of Aestheticism is to raise humanity to an independent 
position”’ (120). “As scientism has no real morality, so it has no 
essential values” (125). ‘‘ The genial matter of a scientism which 
attempts to call all non-scientific forms of culture ‘ degenerate’ ”’ 
(148). “The attempt to socialize science or to make sociality 
scientific has been the undoing of scientism; so that who can deny 
that Comte and Spencer have made scientism appear silly?” (144). 
Darwin as denying design: “In a letter to Asa Gray, written 
September 17, 1861, Darwin said: ‘If man were made of brass or 
iron, and in no way connected with any other organism which had 
ever lived, I should perhaps be convinced (of design)’” (158). 
“Molecules, atoms and cells do not suffer when they are not 
recognized: individuals languish when they are not allowed the 
sunlight of truth” (168). “Contemporary religion [i.e., wherever 
it has abandoned Biblical and Christological foundations] is now 
busy exhausting itself in the smug endeavor to be “ scientific ” and 
‘social,’ as if, by aping the age, it could come to its own so far 
afield from its proper place in the world” (178). “In this 
endeavor, no help may be expected from scientific psychology, 
which is pledged to the nervous system rather than to the ego” 
(179). “ When scientism sought to thrust upon the human spirit 
an authoritarian conception of life as something purely natural 
and social, the inward revolution peculiar to individualism could 
not be avoided” (201). ‘‘ Having followed the course of nature 
through the mathematical, astronomical, physical, chemical and 
biological, he [Comte] brings his investigation to a close by 
substituting the brain for the ‘I.’ From the negations of biology, 
he is ready to pass to the affirmations of ‘ social physics’” (239). 
“ Baudelaire was malignant, but was Darwin of greater value to the 
spiritual life of humanity? Nietzsche has been a scourge to an age 
unprepared for a violent individualism, but was the agnosticism of 
Spencer any more acceptable? ” (800). 

' No, there seems no compromise or spiritual harmony pos- _ 
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sible between the zoological usurpation of both religion and 
philosophy and these great and of need autonomous domains. Nor 
can “society” or the “instinct” of social consciousness depose 
that sovereign voice of God, conscience. 

Perhaps the present reviewer may be permitted to conclude 
this brief and inadequate notice of a book sure of lasting distinction 
by citing a passage from one of his own works: “Of all the 
didactic and doctrinal fictions moulded into a dogma, not one is so 
apt to take the very heart out of history, as e.g., Spencer’s thesis 
that individual man is but a cell in the social organism—, whereas he 
is really a small universe [a microcosm] in himself and passes 
through this world of sense and seeming absolutely alone, guided 
and determined by himself alone. The noisy diversions of gregar- 
ious joys, the prattle of quasi-common concerns may for a while 
deceive the soul of man as to his essential solitude and as to his 
personal responsibility, but not for always” (Testimonium Animae, 
p- V). 

E. G. Sriier. 


Tue Cuurcu WE Foreet ” 


This volume, which is a companion to The Christ We Forget and 
which is catalogued as No. 2 in The Forgotten Bible series, thus 
giving promise of still further contributions along similar lines from 
the prolific pen of the author, is a truly worth-while book. 

One of the contributing factors in this valuable character is 
the assumption involved in the title. Mr. Wilson is the apostle of 
recollection. Like the Apostle Peter, he would “stir up our pure 
minds by way of remembrance.” The whole conception under- 
lying and controlling the composition of the book is that people 
do not so much disbelieve the facts recorded in the Bible; they 
simply let them fade and pass from memory. The music of 
Kipling’s Recessional seems to linger about the chapters of this 
work with its tender solicitude over our proneness to forget. In 
the arresting title there is a much needed message of warning to our 
rushing preoccupied times. This busy correspondent for a great 
London daily, living under the terrific pressure of the necessary 
vigilance and promptitude of his journalistic duties, resolutely 


*The Church We Forget, by P. Whitwell Wilson. New York, Chicago, 
1918. Pp. 359. 
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makes a place for “reading, pondering and inwardly digesting” the 
things of the Spirit and Word. His example, as well as the fruit- 
ful results of his “times of retirement,” ought to stimulate his 
readers to a like resolution. Christendom should be gathered in a 
great “Bible Readers League,” for a “Forgotten Bible” will soon 
result in a disintegrated civilization. We need more P. Whitwell 
Wilsons to keep our memories at work on great Christian facts. He 
does his work well. One can never quite forget anything again 
that one has read from the diamond pointed pen of this English 
scribe. 

A layman, without technical training in exegesis and theology, 
the author prefaces his work with these words of becoming 


modesty: “I write, not as a theologian, nor as a scholar, but as 
a layman who owes much to clergy and ministers, and is glad to 
return the debt.” If he differs from the conclusions of others 


with regard to the interpretation of Scriptural statements, he 
simply says: “ All I can say is, that I do not so read the narrative.” 
Having familiarized himself to an almost unparalleled degree of 
thoroughness with the English Bible, he tells his readers in 
language, at once reverent and modern, what he has found on the 
sacred pages. Even if one may sometimes not entirely agree with 
certain features in the portraiture of characters or events, neverthe- 
less there is an entire absence of dogmatic temper and a fresh- 
ness and suggestiveness of treatment that conspire to send one 
away with nothing but a desire to assure oneself again of the New 
Testament statements. 

There is not a dull page in all the 347 pages of the volume. 
Even the admirable Index bristles with pin points of haunting in- 
terest. There are several reasons for this. In the first place, the 
author is an interesting man. If his pen were clumsy or dull, the 
London News would not have him in the place where he is. He 
has the keen eye and the clever judgment of the successful modern 
journalist. And he is always the newspaper correspondent whether 
he is reporting America or Asia Minor, the twentieth or the first 
century, President Wilson or St. Paul. We see the eminently wise 
Pauline exhortation to Timothy exemplified in Mr. Wilson — “Stir 
up the gift that is in thee.” 

The captions of the thirty-eight chapters of the volume whet 
one’s appetite. Here are a few of them, chosen at randon and 
characteristic of the rest, “The One United Family,” “The Modesty 
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of the Saints,” “The Happiness of the Faithful,” “The Judgments 
of the Spirit,’ “Rescue of Womanhood,” “Christ for the Uni- 
versity,” “The First Scandal,” “The Conquest of Mysticism,” 
“Paul’s Path to the Cross,” “The Fight for Festus,” “The Triumph 
of Peter,’ “The Beatific Vision.” 

In these short chapters the Apostolic Church passes before the 
reader’s eyes as if its men and women, its problems and trials, its 
joys and victories were contemporary with our age. The old and 
the new are linked into essential oneness. Take this for example: 
“Miracles are difficult to many people, but, for myself, I 
accept them as symbols of things to come. Because Christ healed 
the sick and restored the wounded ear, therefore, we build hospitals 
and subscribe to the Red Cross. Because he fed the multitude, 
therefore do we organize the supply of food, and, in time of special 
need, submit cheerfully to rations. The miracle of tongues gives us 
the clue to that wonderful. development of telegraph and mails 
and printing which draws together the whole human race.” 

Or this: “At Corinth, there began the age-long battle by the 
followers of Jesus against immorality and intemperance, the strug- 
gle of light against darkness, the desperate endeavor to establish 
right living amid a wrong environment. On social reform, Paul’s 
letters to Corinth are the basic treatises—the Newton’s Principia— 
with which all subsequent thinking has to reckon.” 

How very modern this sounds: “The pulpits of Corinth were 
famous and to receive a call to occupy one of them was the ambi- 
tion of the clergy. It seems that Peter, with whom was his wife, 
delivered a course of sermons, and a great preacher, called Apollos, 
trained at Alexandria, was recommended to Corinth from Ephesus. 
Church members got into the habit of comparing preachers, liking 
one and disliking another. The absent are always wrong, and in 
this rivalry Paul’s influence was challenged: As preaching became 
eloquent and learned, the simplicity of Christ, about which alone 
he cared, was obscured.” 

One of the fine things about the book is its illuminating touches 
on the unfrequented paths and the hidden men and women of the 
New Testament. ‘And Sosthenes, what of him? It is only by 
careful reading that one can trace the exquisite thread of the minor 
biographies of the early Church. Sosthenes was a Jew with a 
Greek name, who wanted and who won the best of two worlds. A 
ruler of the synagogue, he was well known to the Gentiles, and in 
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the pogrom he was seized and beaten. With justice denied him, we 
can easily imagine the state of hismind. Left to himself, Sosthenes 
would have become the Jew of the middle ages, embittered, humili- 
ated, subtle; but happily there was in Corinth a man who was also a 
Jew, who had also been beaten, who was yet unembittered and 
sincere. That man was Paul. How he won Sosthenes for Christ we 
are not told but we have the result. Sosthenes accompanied Paul 
on his subsequent journeys and it was the name of Sosthenes that 
Paul included with his own in his first letter to the Corinthians.” 
Thus one and another of the obscure workers of the primitive Chris- 
tian company are lifted into conspicuous, if only momentary, view. 
These flashlight photographs are unspeakably valuable for the 
imagination and memory. 

Far and away beyond all other marks on the volume is the 
author’s faith in the Sacred Word, a faith marked by a childlike 
simplicity yet coupled with mental alertness. One has the feeling 
all the while that here is a man who knows the world, knows it 
thoroughly, and, who, having proved all things, holds fast that 
which is good. The book has thus a very real, though indirect 
ministry to perform for those to whom faith is difficult. Example 
is contagious. We may “catch” faith from others, from their 
presence, their walk and conversation, the breath of their spirit of 
quiet confidence in Him and His Word. The Church We Forget 
is an infectious book. Being nothing else but the New Testament, 
especially the Acts and Epistles, in solution, it will help to open 
blind eyes and may cause the lame man to leap as a hart, and 
tongue of the dumb to sing, and for many it causes the desert to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

When secular, and often ephemeral, literature is elbowing its 
way into our hours and interest in the form of the daily papers, 
magazines, and current fiction, and threatening to drown our 
thinking in the superficial and transitory, such books as this one 
are as an angel, coming and knocking at the door of our minds 
with a message from “the Everlasting Father’ to our immortal 
souls. 

The concluding words of the book are a worthy summation of 
its whole message. “The little company of one hundred and 
twenty lonely people at the old Jerusalem, starting their mission 
with Peter in the midst, passes forth into secular history, perse- 
cuted, perplexed, yet persistent, claiming loudly that their Jesus 
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is King of Kings and Lord of Lords, the Alpha and Omega in the 
letters of our language, the beginning and the end of the otherwise 
incoherent drama, the unknown First and the undiscoverable Last, 
whose grace, here and now, is with you all, Amen.” 

Harmon H. McQuitxin. 


A Lawyer’s Srupy or THE Bisie’ 


This book is from the pen of a distinguished member of the 
New York Bar and an honored leader in the councils and work of 
the church. His Lawyer’s Study of the Bible is really a work on 
applied Bible ethics. He does not enter the field of doctrine, except 
in a general and limited way, but seeks to show the value of the 
Bible as a rule of individual, social, and spiritual life. His opening 
statements mark out clearly his line of argument. After citing 
1 Timothy 3:16 as the agreed principle of the Christian churches, he 
adds: “It is then in these books that we should study the principles 
of Christian Ethics—the Christian Law of Life and Love.” This 
raises the question: How shall I study Holy Scripture? What 
rules shall I follow? To this Mr. Wheeler answers: ‘Follow the 
same rules that wise jurists have laid down for the study and inter- 
pretation of Constitutions and statutes” (p. 14). These he lists 
under five heads, as follows: 


(1) “Follow the rule of construction which the law itself pre- 
scribes” (p. 15). . 

(2) “Interpret according to the circumstances under which the 
books were written and the character of the people to whom they 
were addressed” (p. 16). 

(3) “The whole of a written instrument, whether a Constitu- 
tion, an agreement, or a book should be considered, when a question 
arises, as to the meaning of a particular part” (p. 17). 

(4) “When a series of enactments are under consideration 
they should be construed together” (p. 18). 

(5) “A reasonable interpretation is to be given to words, 
which if taken literally would contravene the purpose of the 
statute” (p. 19). 


In each case, the author supports his rule by citing from 
famous legal decisions or legal arguments. And under the first 


5A Lawyer’s Study of the Bible, by Everett P. Wheeler, A.M. New 
York, 1919. Pp. 229. 
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and the third he applies the rule to certain passages of Scripture. 
Under the first rule he quotes Paul’s saying: ‘The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life,” in support of his rule that Scripture is 
to be interpreted spiritually and not literally (p. 16). We do not 
believe this to be the meaning of that concise statement which Paul 
made to the Corinthians. The author could have found his rule set 
forth better in other passages. Nor do we think that his statement 
as to the “first rule for understanding Holy Scripture,” viz.: 
“Interpret its language spiritually, and not literally” (p. 16), is an 
accurate equivalent and expression of the very sound rule which 
is stated better on page 15. The terms ‘ 
ally” are not always of necessity opposite terms. 

In general, the author sets forth the recognized and sound 
laws of hermeneutics; and it would be an interesting study to run a 


‘spiritually’ and “liter- 


parallel somewhat fully between the construction of legal documents 
by jurists and courts, and the construction of the Biblical documents 
by commentators and preachers. One of the besetting sins of our 
preachers is looseness or inexactness in the interpretation of the 
Bible, and a careful and intelligent study of the methods of eminent 
judges in construing the literature on which they must base their 
opinions and decisions would be a wholesome and profitable exercise 
for many professed expounders of the Bible as the law of human 
life. 

One of the chapters in which the author touches the region of 
doctrine is that which he names The Presence of God in the Soul of 
Man, where he discusses the personality of God and the probability 
of-actual personal communion with Him. Here, however, he applies 
the doctrine very directly to the practical life. The chapter on 
Miracles may be construed by some as placing what the author 
calls “our modern miracles,” of surgery, antiseptics, electric light- 
ing, and other great achievements, on a par with the works of 
Jesus. This is not the author’s meaning, we are sure. His legal 
mind might have recalled the famous saying of the great jurist, 
Lord Mansfield: ‘There is nothing more seductive or deceptive 
than an analogy,” and he could have guarded himself against the 
danger of being misunderstood by a little sharper and clearer state- 
ment as to the essential character of our Lord’s miracles. 

The chapter on Fatalism and the Individual is very interest- 
ing and recognizes the facts of divine sovereignty and human free- 
dom. Very wisely, the author does not seek to solve the apparent 
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contradiction. He avoids the theological controversy and confines 
himself, within the limits of his purpose and plan, to the practical 
application of the known facts to human conduct. His particular 
argument is directed against the socialistic theory of human de- 
velopment as ignoring the individual as a potent factor in history 
and emphasizing some fatalistic drifts in social progress. Large 
space is given to Socialism as a mistaken application of the 
Biblical doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and as a movement that menaces both law and liberty, un- 
dermining the eighth and the tenth commandment, and loosening 
the hold of the seventh commandment on the conscience of man- 
kind. Social settlement work is approved as a step in the right 
direction, and the church in social progress is discussed at length 
in chapter IX (pp. 128-152). This is a very fair presentation of 
the case on both sides. The mistakes and indifference of the church 
are not denied, but the real facts as to the potent influence of the 
church through various reforms, movements, and agents are mar- 
shaled in fine shape. 

In his study of the Christian ethics of war (pp. 162-172), we 
have a frank and able summary of the Biblical position as to the 
duty of the state to punish wrongdoers, whether individual or 
national. The allegation of pacifists that the Sermon on the Mount 
repeals all such laws is answered and shattered (p. 167 ff.) by an 
“application of the rules of construction established by Courts for 
the interpretation of Constitution and law.” In his examination of 
our Lord’s saying regarding the rule, an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, our lawyer exhibits more sense and acumen than, 
many preachers, when he shows that the Mosaic law was a regula- 
tion of the judicial punishment for crime, and that our Lord was 
forbidding the popular perversion of that so as to make it a rule for 
individual action, allowing one to take the law into his own hands 
(p. 168). 

So, in his treatment of the question of capital punishment in 
the chapter on Justice and Mercy, he shows that the sixth com- 
mandment was intended to forbid murder as distinct from killing 
in general, was addressed to the individual and not to the state, 
and had no reference to judicial punishment for crime. The law 
as given to Noah is cited. But we are surprised that our author 
does not mention the fact that the very legislator and legislation 
which gives us the command, “Thou shalt not kill,” prescribed 
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death as the penalty for the violation of the command—a fact 
which our modern sentimentalists conveniently ignore. 

A fine practical chapter on Prayer gives a deep spiritual char- 
acter to the book. The long chapter on Labour, Capital, and 
Strikes, is moderate, sane, and impartial, and closes with a 
conclusion drawn “from sixty years’ experience and observation: 
that the Bible when intelligently studied and understood in its true 
meaning provides the true and adequate solution for the problems 
which now disturb civilised society” (p. 213). 

Side by side with this we put the quotation from Coleridge: 
“The main hindrance to the use of Scripture as your manual, lies in 
the notion that you are acquainted with its contents” (p. 142), and 
the author’s own words as to the failure of the Christian people 
to realize what is meant by the Word of God, viz., that “we shut 
out or obscure the light of heaven and seek to provide an imperfect 
substitute by artificial ilumination, which has neither the power 
nor the beauty of that which God supplies.” 

Back to the study of the Scriptures, to the patient study 
and honest exposition and fearless application of its contents— 
this is the real challenge and call that sounds as the deep undertone 
of this distinguished layman in his Lawyer’s Study of the Bible. 
His book closes fitly with a simple and beautiful summary of the 
Biblical teachings on Immorality. 

Wiri1am Hoge Marquess. 


Tur Founpations oF Mormonism * 


When Mark Twain observed that the delusion which human 
nature would not accept had not been invented yet, his utterance 
was sadly near the truth. It is equally true that it would be hard 
to find a delusion that could not make headway if propagated by a 
shrewdly constituted, compact, and zealous organization in the 
hands of really able administrators. 

As a religion Mormonism is perhaps the most completely arti- 
ficial monstrosity ever imposed on the weak and credulous; its 
ethical system was suggestively labeled by J oseph Cook when he 
called it the “religion of the barnyard”; its history is a mingling 
of the ridiculous and the tragic, with its fantastic “revelations”, 


The Foundations of Mormonism, by William Earl La Rue, B.D. New 
York and Chicago, 1919. Pp. 243. 
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pompous declarations, treasonable ambitions, violence, immorality, 
bloodshed, heaping up of wealth, and attainment of sufficient politi- 
cal power to be a real menace in a great region of the country. 

The most dangerous element in Mormonism is not its religious 
declarations, but the organization that uses them. Without a most 
clever and insinuating presentation, few would be won by the 
teachings of its founder, the half fanatical, half criminal Joseph 
Smith, with his weird tale of golden plates bearing revelations 
whose translation was entrusted to his unscholarly mind. Indeed, 
there is something even humorous in the comparatively recent 
examination of the Book of Mormon by archeologists and ethnolo- 
gists; it seems too much like a group of competent surgeons being 
called upon to make a serious study of the anatomy of a tailor’s 
dummy. 

But both church and state have good reason to be fully in- 
formed when it comes to Mormon practices and to the structure 
and functioning of the Mormon machine. It is this fact which 
makes the appearance of the book under review most timely. As 
originally prepared, it formed its author’s thesis when taking his 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity at Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Feeling later the need for a work of its peculiar type to-day, Mr. 
La Rue prepared it for general publication. Not the least evidence 
of its value is found in the introduction, written by Dr. Alfred 
Williams Anthony, Executive Secretary of the Home Missions 
Council, whose opening paragraphs thus describe its judicial char- 
acter and literary structure: 

“Controversial writings seldom accomplish much good; but 
judicial investigations, which discover and disclose facts, in a spirit 
of justice and courtesy, are worthy of, and usually receive a fair 
hearing. This book is a judicial essay in the domain of candid 
history. 

“The author has discovered and here brought together matter 
from original documents bearing on the origin and history of all 
branches~of the Mormon Church. The authenticity and very 
existence of some of these documents have been denied. The facts 
and verbiage of others, which have been given to the public, have 
been so garbled as to misrepresent the originals and utterly mislead 
those reading them. 

“The facts herewith presented are such that they must be 
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either accepted or disproved—a simple denial, no matter how 
earnest or conscientious will not suffice.” 

The contents cover the general character of Mormonism, its 
history, the personality and life of its founder, its central book and 
other literature, its doctrines, its organization, and polygamy. The 
author’s statement that he “has spent much time in a diligent 
study of the earliest literature pertaining to Mormonism” is fully 
verified by the abundant quotations from books, periodicals, letters, 
ete., which appear throughout its pages. This, in fact, is one of its 
chief points of value—documentary evidence of a most convincing 
kind, much of it inaccessible to most readers. 

One of the reasons why Mormonism supplies a serious problem 
for the Christian church is given in this statement by the author: 

“Tts aggressive missionary policy has brought it into open 
conflict with all Christian Churches. The recruits for Mormonism 
have come largely from the membership of these Churches” (p. 15). 

There are two leading sects in Mormonism: The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, with its headquarters in Salt 
Lake City, and The Reorganized Church of Latter Day Saints, 
with headquarters in Lamoni, Iowa. Except in having a common 
origin, “there is no fellowship between these sects.” The Reor- 
ganized Church is opposed to polygamy, and has vainly endeavored 
to free Joseph Smith from the charge of having had anything to do 
with introducing it. 

With respect to the transformation of Mormonism from its 
first crude and fanatical state into the stable and powerful institu- 
tion of to-day, we have this paragraph: 

“Under Joseph Smith the Church was restless, moving here and 
there at the dictation of his revelations. Under Brigham Young, 
the Church became settled and established; practical genius took 
the place of visions and revelations. With the passing of Smith 
revelation almost ceased” (p. 39). 

From time to time there have been statements to the effect 
that polygamy was no longer practiced and would soon be a thing 
of the past, but those who have kept abreast of current practices 
in Mormon life continually assert that it persists. Mr. La Rue’s 
investigations in their turn tend to confirm this view. In discussing 
Mormon Doctrines he says: 

“The Utah Mormons claim that since 1890 they have abandoned 
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polygamy and they have succeeded in getting many people to be- 
lieve their assertions that it is a ‘dead issue’ * * * 

“Tt will be difficult to stop the practice of a doctrine that is 
so generally accepted. Every orthodox Mormon believes in 
polygamy as a divine principle. The younger element of the 
Mormons defend the doctrine very ardently, It is taught in their 
text books and circulated through the mails. * * * 

“The polygamous revelation in which they all believe says, ‘No 
one can reject this covenant and be permitted to enter into my glory 

those who have this law revealed unto them must obey 
the same’”’ (p. 149f.). 

According to a note, quoted from The World Almanac of 1918, 
there are about 600,000 members in the Mormon churches, only 
about 100,000 of whom are identified with the Reorganized Church; 
and it is there further stated that in the twenty-five years following 
1890 the Mormon Church gained 230,875 members. The author 
also quotes the pre-war assertion that “about seven or eight hundred 
Mormon converts, mostly women, pass through the port of Boston 
annually.” With respect to the financial resources of the organiza- 
tion it is sufficient to quote this note: 

“It is also said that the amount received in tithing and con- 
secrations, by the President of the Mormon Church in Utah, is 
$4,000,000 annually. With that he does as he may please, and he 
was pleased to build a large Mormon Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for one thing, in 1918” (p. 159). 

Were Mormonism content to abide in the Western region where 
it has so strongly flourished, there would still be cause enough 
to condemn its doctrines and even to object to its presence under 
the American flag; but, considering its aggressive missionary policy, 
it becomes a real peril to the religious life of all our cities and 
hamlets alike. 

Its persistent agents are found at work from the city of New 
York to the remote valleys of our southern mountains. Dr. Bruce 
Kinney is-quoted as saying: ‘Considering their numbers, no other 
body of people in the world exerts so great an influence upon the 
realm of which it is a part.” We can hardly better indicate the 
importance of a book on Mormonism of just this type than by 
quoting this statement by the Committee on Exceptional Groups, of 
the Home Missions Council: 
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“This book is particularly adapted to the use of students of 
Mormon life, and should be widely placed in the libraries of our 
country, and so be made accessible not only to outstanding Christian ; 
leaders but also to representatives of the Mormon faith.” 
Roserr M. Kurrz. 
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